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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 

1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 

unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept 

the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion is 

summed up in love to God and fove to man.—[Passed unanimously by the National 
Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


ARTINEAU has attained to the eminence where all 
titles fall away, and even a Christian name becomes 
unnecessary to designate his personality. Last 
Thursday he passed his ninety-fourth birthday. 
He is one of the most dignified figures among 

the leaders of thought in England to-day. Respected by all 
parties in philosophy and theology, he is recognized as one 
who by the weight of his learning and the value of his 
thought has not only maintained, but has justified, his atti- 
tude of independence. Brave, simple, and devout, he is the 
foremost interpreter of theism among living men. While 
creeds are crumbling and institutions are slipping from their 
foundations, his thought of God: and of the relation of man 
to his Fatherhood shines more clearly as the years go on. 
He is now known and recognized as Doctor and Reverend. 
When his time comes to join the immortals, this arch dis- 
senter will be adopted and canonized by the Church of ae 
land as one of her noblest sons. 
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WueEn lynching is conducted with solemn deliberation and 
with such attention to the evidence that there is no doubt as 
to the guilt of the victim, some color of justification is given 
to the plea of necessity. Justice is administered, although in 
an irregular and illegal manner. There are occasions in 
new communities on frontier lines when the plea is honestly 
made, and by the majority accepted. But when, as in 
Georgia the other day, there is reason to believe that an 
innocent man was tortured and hung, and a guilty man was 
burned in the presence of a great mob of infuriated citizens, 
there is no excuse that will or can be accepted by civilized 
people. That such a thing could happen in Georgia seems 
incredible. It is some consolation, but not much, to know 
that the majority of the white men and women of Georgia 
are sorrowful and ashamed because this awful thing has hap- 
pened. The law which is to make such things impossible 
must begin to operate at their end of the line. They can 
take measures to bring all the power of the State of Georgia, 
backed by the authority of the federal government, to subdue 
and punish the white men who by their crimes have reduced 
themselves to the lowest level of the brute they have pun- 
ished. Will they do it? 

Sd 


WHEN one reads the proclamation issued in Manila by 
the commissioners, President Schurman being chairman, the 
question arises, What would have happened, had that com- 
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mission been made up of such men as Senator Hoar, Hon. 
Winslow Warren, or Mr. Edward Atkinson, to say noth- 
ing of the military and naval gentlemen on the committee. 
It seems incredible that Messrs. Schurman and Worcester 
should take the view that they did, unless they saw something 
in the situation there which we did not see. The suggestion 
that they have been “dragooned” into subservience by the 
President, and that they are merely carrying out his ambi- 
tious plans, does not consort well with the reputation which 
these scholars have made for themselves as honorable gentle- 
men and independent thinkers. Colonel Denby had committed 
himself to some extent in an article partially written before 
he left the country ; but Admiral Dewey has been trusted by 
all the people without regard to their opinions in regard to 
colonial expansion. Has he surrendered his individuality, is 
he only a tool of the President, or is he incompetent to form 
a judgment? Would a different commission have made a 
different report? Whatever the facts may be, they must soon 
come to the knowledge of the public. Whatever is whispered 
in the closet will at last be proclaimed upon the house-tops. 
There has been no substantial change in the sentiments of 
the American people in regard to wars of conquest, nor in 
regard to the shedding of blood without the justification of 
an awful necessity. Our government cannot wilfully commit 
a crime in the Philippine Islands and persist in it, because, 
even if it desired to do so, the American people would not 
permit it. 
ee 


Suicrpe is a strange conclusion for a human life, and one 
never fully to be understood, because the way to it lies in 
darkness and secrecy. There is no theory of life which 
explains it. It is not, obviously, the natural end of any 
career of degeneracy or of evil-doing. It does not certainly 
represent mental derangement. It is never unmistakable 
evidence of guilt. It is not the necessary sequel of an un- 
natural religion or of irreligion. The greatest sufferers do 
not resort to it or desire to. The greatest sinners do not 
confess after that fashion. Insanity does not generally tend 
in that direction. No class is exempt, no church is free 
from examples of this mysterious blight which sometimes 
falls upon the hidden life of man. In his “vealy” days, 
about a quarter of a century ago, Mr. Gunsaulus said that 
suicide was a logical issue of Unitarianism; but neither he 
nor any one else would now think of making such an un- 
philosophical statement. One argument quoted against the 
“ euthanasia ” which was proposed about that time by writers 
in England is to be drawn from the fact that they who 
would be accounted by their neighbors as most fitting sub- 
jects for its operation would most vigorously protest that, 
no matter what they suffered, they had no desire to die. 
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No part of our paper excites so much criticism for and 
against as our weekly report of current events. Many of 
our readers think it has no place in a religious paper. Many 
others regard it as one of the most useful features of the 
Register. We know, however, that by a great many busy 
men and women, and by many who do not have access to 
the best secular daily papers, our “Current Topics” are 
read with pleasure. Our readers believe that they will find 
in these columns a mirror held up to events of the week, in 
which they may see things reflected as they are, without the 
distortions of political bias or business interests. But the 
Christian Register gives less space to such topics than most 
religious papers. In this matter we are more conservative 
than the majority of our religious contemporaries, and we 
find ourselves protesting against what seems to us the sur- 
render of the religious press to a secularism which will cer- 
tainly land it in disaster. Many of the religious papers 
seem to be driven to a choice between sectarianism and 
secularism. Perhaps we ought to rejoice at this mistake, be- 
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cause, carried far enough, it means the ruin of sectarian news- 
papers and the destruction of several great denominations. 
What, for instance, the Presbyterian Banner calls “the re- 
ligionized secular press” represents an interest in religion 
which is fatal to the claims of the Presbyterian Church. If 
we believed that the issue of the process now going on was 
merely the obliteration of sectarian lines and the glorification 
of religion pure and undefiled, we should rejoice in it. But, 
in their thoughtless race to. overtake the Owflook and the 
Independent, we believe that-many of our contemporaries 
are unwittingly encouraging the tendency to neglect not only 
creeds and sectarian differences, but also the church and the 
religion which it represents. 
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Wuat is called the break between the workingman and 
the Church has been greatly exaggerated in order to make 
the gravity of the crisis in social affairs seem more startling 
and appalling than it really is. In the first place the breach 
between the Church and the world is no new thing, and, tak- 
ing the civilized world together, is not half so ominous as it 
was a hundred years ago. Those who absent themselves 
from the churches are quite as numerous in proportion to 
their number among the employers of labor as they are 
among the employed. In a mill employing two thousand 
operatives, probably the operatives attend church in larger 
proportion than the members of the class including the stock- 
holders and the officers of the corporation. Compare the 
professional men of a city,— lawyers, physicians, etc.,— and 
in proportion to their numbers the alienation from the Church 
is quite as marked as it is in the case of the workingmen. 
The truth is that a great many people go to Church and 
a great many do not, and at present no one is wise enough 
to draw the line between them and give the reasons for the 
difference in their attitude toward the public services of 
religion. z 
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Tue steadily increasing length of life of the average human 
being in civilized countries is due to many excellent improve- 
ments in the manner of living. . Especial attention has been 
given to secure pure air, clean water, and nourishing food. 
Children are better fed, all classes are better housed, and 
epidemic diseases are controlled. But there is a remarkable 
increase in the working power of old men which exceeds the 
extension of the term of life. The elderly men in the army 
and navy have borne the fatigues and exposures of the last year 
with wonderful exemption from disease. In all professions 
and trades the mental and physical activity of elderly and old 
men and women has been greatly increased during the cen- 
tury. We think a reason for this extension of the term of 
active service may be suggested by a comparison of the por 
traits, say, of military and naval commanders who were famous 
in the beginning of the century and those who are now in 
active service. Take any half-dozen famous commanders 
who are past sixty years of age to-day, and the characteristics 
of them all will be features that are clean-cut and firm: 
whereas the picturés of men active two or three genera- 
tions earlier frequently represent flabby cheeks, inflamed 
noses, pendulous lips, and double chins. The inference is 
directly that the habits of eating and drinking a hundred 
years ago were very different from those of to-day. It may be 
that as many officers of the army and navy drink wine now 
as formerly, but it is certain that the excesses of former days 
would be impossible now. No man of his age could drink a 
bottle of port with his dinner and keep the clear eye and 
clean-cut features so marked in the portrait of Admiral 
Dewey. The habits of eating and drinking which were the 
fashion three generations ago fixed the limit of physical and 
mental activity and the date of superannuation at an age 
which men and women now pass with impunity and in the 
full exercise of all their powers. 
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Earnestness. 
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During the Civil War an old man from Northern New 
York was in Winchester, Va., looking for the body of his 
son, killed at Cedar Creek. He was entertained and as- 
sisted by the superintendent of the United States Sanitary 
Commission. The office of-the Commission was a‘ vacant 
store, which, being warmed and lighted, in the evening was a 
favorite place of resort for Sheridan’s scouts, who were en- 
couraged to gather there. In the evening, after his sorrowful 
task had been completed, the old man sat by the stove, listen- 
ing to the rollicking talk of a dozen young soldiers. They 
were all men who night after night were liable to be sent on 
most perilous errands, from which they might never return. 
When bed-time came, the old man opened his heart, and ex- 
pressed his grief and disappointment at the frivolous tone of 
the conversation of these young men. He expected to find 
them all strained to the highest pitch of seriousness and high 
resolution. ‘They were living daily in the presence of death; 
and he wondered how they could take life so easily, and face 
their duties with such light hearts. 

The next night, the old man being gone, a scout asked 
some questions about him, which led the superintendent to re- 
port the conversation and describe the sorrowful mood in 
which the broken-hearted father had gone to his home. 
Being done in all frankness and sincerity, the report brought 


-out an animated response, giving many glimpses of an un- 


suspected seriousness and strenuousness which lay behind 
the lighter vein of the hours when they rested. They pro- 
tested that too much seriousness led to morbid conditions, 
and that, if a man was unstrung when he went on duty, the 
danger was that he might turn out to be a coward. 

The happy life which goes on easily and successfully is 
marked by rhythms of rest and motion, of intensity and 
diffusion, of strain and relaxation. The easy-going, luxurious 
habit which never yields to the thrust of necessity or. rises by 
inward impulse to extreme tension and prolonged effort is 
not favorable to the cultivation of the finer virtues or to 
heroic deeds. But the mind which, by force of necessity or 
the pressure of inward resolution, is always intent upon se- 
rious things and always aiming at the discharge of duty 
becomes grim and unsocial. The finer virtues die in the 
atmosphere of such a mind, and deeds lose their heroic 
flavor. In college the dilettante and the “ grind” regard each 
other with mutual aversion and supercilious contempt. But 
the more successful student is the one who unites the quali- 
ties of the two. The student of the highest type, who will 
make the most successful man of affairs, is the one who 
in off hours can bask in the sunshine, and enjoy art, music, 
letters, or indulge in athletic sports, and then, turning to his 
tasks, can grind in the mill like a blind Sampson. 

At winter resorts and rest cures are to be seen numerous 
men, still in their prime, young, alert, and well furnished 
with mental and physical resources, but “tired,” worn by the 
unremitting struggle to succeed. 

In that stratum of society in which prosperous business 
men abound, those who have won their wealth by their own 
exertions, the predominance of widows is a very marked feat- 
ure, ‘The women have lived protected lives, in which stress 
and relaxation naturally alternate; while, in addition to the 
cares of domestic life, the men have given forced and un- 
remitting attention to business, and so they died because they 
had succeeded. Relief from care, which, interspersed through 
all the working days, would have left the power of enjoyment 
in a sound old age, came too late. 

Society is commonly divided into two classes,— the serious 
and the silly. In a better order all right things would give 


variety to every life. In the Christian Register some read the. 


prayers and some the pleasantries. The healthily devout 
person should be able to read both without a sense of incon- 
gruity, The religious man should not always think of re- 
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ligion, the dutiful man should not always be consciously 
dutiful. The strenuous life should gain power and intensity 
for its working hours through restfulness and calm, or even 


‘through intensity of pleasure, which should flood the mind 


with warmth and light. 


New Life to match New Faith. 


If the delicate connections could be traced, it would prob- 


-ably be seen that a new attitude of mind, a new classification 


of convictions, is always followed by a more or less changed 
life. The wonder aspirations of a Siegfried are followed 
by a popular era of travel and adventure; the new con- 
ceptions of conquest and expansion that filled the mind 
of Hannibal resulted in a new life for millions of people, 
the military life; while the gentler, more poetic thought of 
King Arthur in his hall at Camelot was followed by the gay, 
heroic life of chivalry. So also the awful severity of the new 
religious ‘hought of Calvin and Knox led to the different 
method of /fe adopted by the Puritans. ; 

’ Shall we not anticipate, therefore, that the new revelations — 
of such vast import to every thinking being to-day,— revela- 
tions which give to all existence a new meaning,— must be 
followed by a thorough change in the manner and conduct 
of life? : 

The rapid spread of modern education has so permeated 
society that the old manner of thinking is everywhere giving 
way to a new attitude of mind toward almost every problem 
which presents itself. The conception of the method of evo- 
lution through all the myriad forms of life, and the nearness 
in this life of the ever-present yet eternal God, the consequent 
changed understanding of the purpose of creation, giving rise 
to a better sense of the value of the world in which we live, 
of the intimacy of our relation to every bit of it, and of our 
consequent sense of duty, responsibility, and power, form as 
new, as astounding an intellectual atmosphere. 

Does it not rest with those who perceive this, who realize 
the reality of these new conceptions, to give witness to the 
world of the Ze to match? Many are waiting to-day, uncer- 
tain whether to embrace the new gospel or still cling to the 
shattered shelter of the old, waiting to be convinced, not by 
further argument, but by a few examples of the proposed 
new life to match the new faith. 

Such life will probably be imperceptibly evolved, yet it is 
perhaps possible to suggest some of the characteristics which 
will reveal to the world the power of the new faith. 

First. The new life will be bright, buoyant, full of cour- 
age. Religious faith in the past has been held with awe. 
The new life will never give expression to that sentiment: to 
it religion will never be anything but a joy. The new life 
feels itself to be sharing every instant the flowing tides of the 
eternal spirit. It will be bright because it possesses God and 
lives in his sustaining power. 

Second. The new life will be intense, charged, full of 
power. It is always strange to contemplate lives that are 
seemingly devout, yet into whose being no impulse, no enthu- 
siasm, no energy, seems to have come. It can only be so 
where religion is of the letter, an authority, a ceremonial, and 
not an inflow of the spirit. ‘The new life must perforce thrill 
with the energy of the divine, as the earth holds in perpetual 
and trembling activity the stored energy of the sun. 

Third. The new life will be broad; inclusive, not ex- 
clusive ; open-minded ; seeking; seeing everywhere more than 


‘the superficial, apprehending something of the divinity that 


lies in all. How much narrowness and prejudice have be- 
littled human life in the past! A broad, gracious charity 
belongs inevitably to the life that is to match the new faith. 

Fourth. The new life must be sympathetic. Many strong 
lives have failed of their best because they were not fragrant 
with tenderness. High thinking has not always mellowed and 
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softened, but sometimes hardened and stiffened. Strong men 
have liked to lead up the height of glory, but not to go back 
after the fallen and wounded; to advance, but not to stop 
and tenderly win others to advance also. But if the new life 
is to witness to the profound truth that love is the impulse 
and, indeed, object of the absolute universe, that by love and 
through love and for love the highest heavens and the lowli- 
est flower exist, it must be quick to sympathize, to stoop, to 
share, and to serve. 

Fifth. The new life will be overflowing with reverence, 
the rapture of worship, the joy of praise, the passion of prayer. 
There can be no lack of gratitude to the infinite Giver, no 
failure to reciprocate his acknowledged confidence, no irre- 
sponsiveness of the heart that trusts him. 

Suggestively, then, it might be said that those who are to 
give witness to the world of the truth and beauty of the new 
faith will be recognized by being : — 

Bright,— buoyant, full of courage, 

Intense,— charged, full of power, 

Sympathetic,— tender, full of service, 

Broad,— unprejudiced, full of gracious charity, 
Reverent,— joyously worshipping, full of the spirit. 


Why We Differ. 


Clocks are made to keep time; yet it is rare to find two 
that are exactly alike, or even one that never varies from the 
exact standard. ‘The irregularities may be due to slight de- 
fects of structure, to motes of dust, lack of oil, careless hand- 
ling, changes of temperature, or the vicinity of magnets. 

Minds are made to think. Why do they not think alike? 
Why is it probable that they are seldom in entire accord 
with the truth of things? Here, too, there are structural dif- 
ferences and disturbing causes. Besides the bias of original 
tendencies and temperaments, there are varying degrees in 
clearness of perception and in training of the judgment. 
Evidence and argument are seen at different angles and 
weighed with unlike mental apparatus. We must allow also 
for “the will to believe” or to disbelieve; for the warpings 
of self-interest and party feeling; for moral and esthetic 
attractions and repulsions ; for obscurations and refractions 
of the primal light that lighteth every man, and of the sec- 
ondary lights that are transmitted through tradition, obser- 
vation, and reflection. 

Is it strange that we do not see alike through the clouds of 
ignorance, the mists of prejudice and passion, the crinkled 
glass of misinformation? The greater wonder is that we 
keep time and step so well, and that associated life should 
ever be possible on any grounds of intellectual agreement. 

Intellectual agreement, indeed! Can that be the bond of 
fellowship or the cement of society? Even those who think 
almost alike are often repelled by deeper differences; and 
so small a matter as unlike dialects may raise insurmoun- 
table walls between spirits that are not “tall and sun- 
crowned.” But other things being equal, and hearts being 
in unison with heads, there is unspeakable joy in seeing eye 
to eye and in glorifying the same truth with “one mind and 
one mouth.” 

After all, honest differences are less serious matters than 
we commonly make them. Reasonable men do not quarrel 
because their watches differ; and, generally, their differences 
are so slight that engagements are easily kept, with a few 
minutes for grace. In good society there is a similar tolera- 
tion and adjustment or allowance for diversities of opinion. 
Of course, the man who is cock-sure that he is right and that 
everybody else is wrong can ruffle a roomful of company; 
but on second thought our irritation passes into amusement. 
We label him as a freak, and stow him away in that museum 
which every wellendowed mind keeps for odd specimens of 
humanity. 
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Mark what is implied in this pacific intercourse. Reason- 
able men always agree in a deeper sense than they differ. 
They agree in being reasonable. They agree in their love of 
truth and in their desire to find it. They agree in a con- 
sciousness of liability to err. They agree in respect for the 
right and duty of every man to be fully persuaded in his own 
mind. Perhaps they also agree in dreading a revival of the 
old odium which made persecution possible, and in a certain 
self-reproach which follows like a shadow whenever their own 
strenuousness has for a bad five minutes made them willing 
to crowd their opinions down unwilling throats. 


Old and New. 


Fret not thyself because of evildoers, neither be thou en- 
vious against the workers of iniquity. For they shall soon 
be cut down like the grass, and wither as the green herb. 
Trust in the Lord, and do good; so shalt thou dwell in the 
land, and verily thou shalt be fed. ... Rest in the Lord, and 
wait patiently for him: fret not thyself because of him who 
prospereth in his way, because of the man who bringeth 
wicked devices to pass. Cease from anger, and forsake 
wrath: fret not thyself in any wise to do evil.... For yet a 
little while, and the wicked s/a// not be: yea, thou shalt dili- 
gently consider his place, and it sza// not de. But the meek 
shall inherit the earth; and shall delight themselves in the 
abundance of peace... . The wicked have drawn out the sword, 
and have bent their bow, to cast down the poor and needy, 
and to slay such as be of upright conversation. Their sword 
shall enter into their own heart, and their bows shall be broken. 
A little that a righteous man hath zs better than the riches of 
many wicked. ... I have seen the wicked in great power, and 
spreading himself like a green bay tree. Yet he passed away, 
and, lo, he was not: yea, I sought him, but he could not be 
found.— Psalm xxxvit. 


Current Topics. 


THE country has been deeply agitated by the shocking per- 
formances that have cast a shadow upon the life of Georgia 
during the week. On Sunday afternoon a negro, who had 
been charged with the murder of a white man, an offence 
followed by the commission of another crime which civilized 
communities regard as more revolting than murder, was 
taken out of the hands of a sheriff and burned at the stake 
at Newnan, in the presence of over two thousand people. 
On the day following, another negro, who had been denounced 
aS a participant in the crime by the man who had been lynched, 
was taken by a mob and hanged at Palmetto, in spite of 
what must be regarded as fairly conclusive evidence of com- 
plete innocence of the offence with which he was charged. 
In both instances the sentence of lynch law was carried 
out to the accompaniment of a succession of brutalities which 
furnish a parallel to some of thé most revolting pages in the 
history of human passions, and of which the sheer and 
wanton atrocity was such that the major portion of the daily 
papers of the country found it impossible to print the ac- 
count of the affair without liberal excisions, prompted by a 
sense of respect for the character of their columns, as well 
as for the sensibilities of their readers. 
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Tur effect of these sad and fearful events upon the country 
has been that of a violent shock. An emphatic voice of re- 
gret and condemnation has been raised throughout the coun- 
try by almost every agency that gives utterance to public 
opinion,— the pulpit, the press, the platform. A general de- 
mand is expressed that the South look to it that the problems 
underlying this outbreak of race-anger be approached man- 
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fully and with a sincere purpose of righting the wrong and 
raising the negro and the white to a plane that will place 
both above the possibilities of the recurrence of the events 
of Sunday and Monday. In Georgia itself a chorus of bit- 
ter protest has arisen against the conditions which permit so 
terrible a transgression against the most elementary laws of 
humanity and so complete a disregard of the Anglo-Saxon 
veneration for the majesty and the power of law. The ques- 
tion in the minds of thoughtful men is, “ Was Appomattox 
in vain”? and “Is the regeneration of the South a hopeless 
dream?” To these pained and startled queries Gov. Cand- 
ler of Georgia replies with the suggestion that universal suf- 
frage is at the bottom of the trouble, and that the responsi- 
bility for such outrages must rest on “the scalawags and 
carpet-baggers who came here, and took charge of him [the 
negro], and filled his head full of false ideas.” 
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AN interesting period in the political fight against Hon. 
Matthew S. Quay in Pennsylvania was reached Wednesday, 
when the senatorial convention adjourned without electing a 
senator. On Friday the jury which was sitting in the trial 
of Mr. Quay on the charge of having conspired to use the 
funds of the Commonwealth to his own advantage returned a 
verdict of “not guilty.” The last-mentioned result is said to 
have been reached by the exclusion of some valuable evidence 
for the prosecution in the consideration of the case. .Almost 
immediately upon the declaration of the verdict Governor 
Stone appointed Mr. Quay a senator to serve until the 
next session of the legislature. This action, however, is re- 
garded as invalid in the light of the practice which the United 
States Senate has established in such cases. The contest 
between Mr. Quay and the powerful personages who are 
understood to be directing the campaign against him must 
be regarded as suspended for a brief space. It is generally 
taken for granted that Hon. M.S. Quay will never again 
occupy a seat in the Senate. The attack upon him will be 
renewed at the convention of the next legislature, unless, 
indeed, Mr. Quay withdraws from the struggle in the interval ; 
and the suspicion of moral guilt which still clings to him 
in spite of the verdict of acquittal is sure to furnish good 
fighting ground for his opponents. © 
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THE national government has been confronted with an un- 
expected problem, arising out of the indiscreet utterances of 
Capt. Coghlan of the “ Raleigh,” fresh from the naval battle- 
field of Manila. Germany has taken serious umbrage at a 
story which Capt. Coghlan told at a dinner tendered him at 
the Union League Club in New York last Friday; and her 
ambassador, Baron von Holleben, has duly entered a formal 
protest at the State department in Washington. The ambas- 
sador represented that the kaiser had been held up to ridicule 
by the language in which Capt. Coghlan represented Admiral 
Dewey as having spoken of Germany and the German flag 
in the famous controversy between that officer and Von Die- 
derichs, the German commandant in Philippine waters. 
The reply which the State department has given to the Ger- 
man ambassador is in the nature of a diplomatic refusal to 
furnish the required apology. The correspondence between 
the department of the navy and Capt. Coghlan has not been 
published. In the meanwhile German press utterances on 
the matter give expression to an extraordinary amount of ir- 
ritation, which will not contribute to the good understanding 
between the people of the United States and that of Ger- 
many. 

a 


Tue legislative committee that is investigating the work- 
ings of Tammany has not succeeded so far in eliciting much 
direct testimony on the subject of the inquiry. The ques- 
tions of the committee have been met with an apparently 
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unanimous purpose on the part of witnesses to withhold the 
desired information; and it has been hinted by the chairman 
that, unless witnesses show themselves, more communicative, 
the law of contempt will be placed in operation by the 
legislature of New York. While the committee is dealing 
with its task as best it can, another interesting development 
is promised in the near future.. Hon. Richard Croker 
and his associates have been denouncing Senator Platt from 
the witness-stand. They now propose to bring about an 
investigation of Senator Platt and his relations to various 
political and commercial interests in Greater New York. 
Ex-Gov. Black, a Republican who is understood to stand in 
disfavor with the organization of his party as personified in 
Mr. Platt, has declared his willingness to serve as attorney 
for the prosecution in case the municipal assembly should 
decide to summon Mr. Platt for trial before its tribunal. 
In the course of his wordy contests with the Mazet Com- 
mittee, Mr. Croker has repeatedly hinted at retaliatory 
measures aimed at the Republican politicians who are 
accused of having been in collusion with him. An investi- 
gation into the doings of Mr. Platt may be the culmination 
of these threats. 
a 


THE so-called ‘‘ Evangelical” movement is one of the most 
striking developments in the contemporary life of the Germans 
of Austria. The impetus to secession from Rome is almost 
entirely political, and began to operate two or three years ago, 
when the conflict of interest between the Slavs of the empire 
(who are almost unanimously Roman Catholic) and the Ger- 
mans suggested to the latter a definite plan of union with 
Germany as a part of the possibilities of the nearfuture. The 
cry of “ separation from Rome” has increased in force with 
every fresh instance of what might be termed the incompati- 
bility of the German and Slavic elements in the Austrian 
part of the dual empire. The outward leaning toward Prot- 
estantism has now become so apparent and so sincere in 
German Austria that organs of hitherto pronounced clerical 
tendencies are discussing the probabilities of a formal sepa- 
ration from the Roman communion with equanimity, and in 
certain instances with an amount of acquiescence. The 
North German States— notably Prussia and Saxony — are 
regarding the new religious leaning of the Austrian Germans 
with emphatic favor, as an indication of the coming union 
of the German race, to be consummated when the Austro- 
Hungarian empire shall have dissolved itself into its com- 
ponent parts. 

& 


BRITISH manufacturers and contractors are criticising 
bitterly the action of Baron Cromer and the Egyptian govern- 
ment in awarding the contract for the construction of a 
bridge over the Atbara River to an American firm in prefer- 
ence to the British contractors who bid for the right to con- 
struct the bridge. Baron Cromer attempts to mollify the 
feelings of his countrymen on the question at issue by ex- 
plaining that the contract was awarded to the American firm 
on purely business grounds. The British agent at Cairo 
declares that, while the British bidders offered to build the 
bridge in six months and a half at the cost of $52,450, the 
tender of the Americans was $32,500 for delivery in forty- 
two days. The dissatisfaction over the affair in England has 
reached the proportions of a political agitation. Attempts 
are being made to show that the Egyptian government, in its 
desire to thwart the English, had altered the specifications 
in favor of the American bidders. Baron Cromer, who has 
been considered a marvel of efficiency as a British lever 
upon the machinery that controls things at Cairo, is accused 
of having been found sleeping at his post; and emphatic 
demands are being made upon the government to recall 
Baron Cromer, and to appoint in his place a man who shall 
prove himself more adequate to the task of conserving 
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British interests in Egypt. To the world beyond the shores 
of the British isles the incident of the Atbara bridge is im- 
portant as indicating the zealous care which British mercan- 
tile interests lavish upon the foreign trade of Great Britain. 


a 


Ir is now definitely understood that the Vatican is not to 
participate in the proceedings of the peace conference. This 
exclusion was secured by the Italian government, which 
declared that it would not send a delegate to The Hague 
unless definite assurances were forthcoming that no papal 
nuncio would be among the delegates. Inasmuch as Italy is 
a member of the triple alliance, which represents one of the 
two most powerful military combinations in the world, the 
demands of the Quirinal were treated with consideration. 
But Leo XIII. is taking, nevertheless, a profound interest in 
the aims and purposes of the conference. In a recent ad- 
dress to- the cardinals the aged pontiff, who is already at 
death’s door, pleaded with pathetic earnestness for the real- 
ization of the plans of the young Czar of all the Russias. 
The pope dwelt with emphasis upon the Church’s mission of 
pacification, and said: “Every time the Church has inter- 
vened directly in the serious affairs of the world it has 
assured public welfare. Civilization would have perished 
without papal authority to vindicate the supremacy of right 
over might. Oppressions may sometimes embarrass and. cur- 
tail the powers of religion; but amid all vicissitudes the 
Church pursues its beneficent mission, which embraces heaven 
and earth.” It is only fair to add that the secular press of 
Rome has questioned the historical accuracy of this utter- 
ance of the head of the Roman Catholic Church. 


Brevities. 


If Unitarians should give out of their increased wealth and 
income this year one-tenth of one per cent. or one thousandth 
part, for the religious uses of our Church, the increase of the 
contributions would be notable. 


Shall we substitute universal arbitration for universal war? 
is a question which may be discussed without any reference 
to the conduct of our government or to the war which is now 
going on. That a condition of universal peace is better 
than a condition of war is a proposition that ought to be 
accepted as a statement too trite to be argued. 


Unity and the Minister, published in India, waxes warm 
over what it considers laxity in the administration of ecclesi- 
astical funds among English Unitarians, and says (what is 
certainly not true) that “any person holding any belief may 
be a member of the Unitarian Church,— yea, more,—a 
Unitarian minister, provided he denies the divinity of Christ, 
disbelieves in eternal hell, Biblical infallibility, and the like.” 


They are too easily frightened who believe that trusts are 
going to enslave the people. The larger the trusts and the 
smaller the number of persons controlling them, the more 
they are at the mercy of the vast majority who have the 
ballot. Free trade would knock any American trust “silly.” 
Laws prohibiting trusts will fail, but laws making trusts un- 
profitable are always within the scope of peaceful legislation. 


Everything in this world, on the testimony of many wit- 
nesses, may be set down as a failure. The Catholic Church 
is a failure, Protestantism is a failure, Democracy is on its 
last legs, and Unitarianism is ready for its burial. But that 
all these things will survive the next century, and will be the 
better for the discipline of failure, recovery, and progress, 
may be counted upon with certainty. 


The churches that have not made their annual contribution 
to the American Unitarian Association are hereby reminded 


that next Sunday is the last day that a contribution can be 
taken to count as a part of this year’s receipts. Those who 
wait until after the first of May pass over into another. year, 
and lose their right of representation for two years. Al- 
though the contributions are increasing, the standard of giv- 
ing is really that of the year after the panic, and not the one 
before it. ; 


The imagination of the general public has been so excited 
and indeed so bejuggled by recent discoveries, especially in 
the field of electricity, that any one who poses as a scientific 
man can make the most absurd statements with the expecta- 
tion of being believed. It must be irritating to the patient, 
hard-working, Scientific experimenter to see his good work 
neglected, and the laws of science absolutely ignored, while 
the newspapers print and the people swallow stories which 
mainly illustrate the profligate use of the scientific imagi- 
nation. 


There are still sunny skies and green fields, singing birds, 


sparkling waves, and blossoming flowers. There are also 
men and women who are calm enough and wise enough to 
enjoy them. There are still sunny nooks in human society 
where love and wisdom and virtue shine; and there are men 
and women who are brave enough to enjoy life, and to asso- 
ciate openly with their ideals. After a little, when we have 
passed out of the flurry of worldliness and anxiety which is 
now upon us, we shall be grateful to those who have kept the 
ways open to green pastures and beside the still waters. 


On another page attention is called in an advertisement to 
some of the many words of appreciation that have come to 
the publishers of “The Great Affirmations of Religion,” 
by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer. The book is aptly entitled, as 
intended, not for beginners, but “beginners+ again”; that 
is to say, it is adapted to the uses of the many intelli- 
gent men and women in the community who, brought up to 
believe the historic creeds, have, by the processes of modern 
thought, been deprived of their peaceful shelter in_ the 
Church. They have gone out in doubt, often in fear, not 
knowing whither they were going or whether there was for 
them any refuge of faith. The quoted commendations are 
all in the same direction. They testify to the light and life 
which shine through these discourses. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Governor Rollins and the Churches. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The Fast Day proclamation of Governor Rollins of New 
Hampshire casts a serious reflection upon our rural com- 
munities, which ought not to go unchallenged. He says, 
“The decline of the Christian religion, particularly in our 
rural communities, is a marked feature of the times.” Such 
a statement should be supported by convincing facts; yet I 
have seen none given by the governor, either in his procla- 
mation or subsequent interviews. In an interview reported 
in the Boston Hera/d the governor is made to say, “I think 
the decline in the preaching of dogma is responsible for much 
of the decrease in religious interest.” If loyalty to dogma is 
to be taken as a gauge of religious interest, it would be safe 
to argue, a priori, that there must be a decrease in religous 
interest; for there certainly is a decrease of interest in dogma. 
Governor Rollins has put the cart before the horse. The 
decline in the preaching of dogma is an effect, not a cause: 


it is the effect of the deepened religious interest, and a proof . 


of it. ; 

As for the rural communities, I have never found that the 
religious interest was less keen, steadfast, and profound there 
than in the cities. It is well known that causes have been at 
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work in New England to decrease the numbers, but not the 
quality, of the inhabitants of the small towns and outlying 
districts. There may be, however, greater success and more 
interest displayed by the activity of a few than of many. 
This is invariably true where numbers are secured \by the 
operation of fear, superstition, and custom. A zealous few 
under a voluntary system are more significant than a crowd 
under a compulsory one. Let Governor Rollins remember 
that “there is no restraint to the Lord to save by many or by 
few.” Witiiam F. FurMAN. 


Kipling’s Poetry. 


Zo the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In former days and by former people, to an extent, I have 
been complimented as having poetic discernment,— not jingle. 
I never read a line of Rudyard Kipling in my life till a 
week ago. His name antagonized me. 
past few days, read one of his books of poetry, I think I 
know wherein lies his popularity; and, begging pardon of 
those who think he has too numerous imitators, it seems to 
me that he is the reaction against platitude and cant em- 
phatically, while his satellites are also in a lesser degree. 
The world is weary of trees and breeze, of love and dove, of 
God and sod, and longs to be anywhere out of such.a world 
of worthless trash, called poetry. The platitudes of the age 
created the Kiplings. It is really a school of poetry come to 
stay, until out of it is evolved a strong and genuine and cult- 
ured literary taste, that will call for poets who are such, in 
place of hepeless sonnets and songs utterly destitute of 
ideas, and leaving in the mind only an angry vacancy, like 
the mindless galloping, galloping of last year’s horses wader 


* the young warriors who so conquered Spain ! 


Marion V. Cot tT DOS Eee: 


The Personality of God. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register ; — 


After the interesting article by Dr. Hale, I think you may 
be willing to insert the accompanying excerpt from Dr. 
H. W. Bellows’s “ Restatement of Christian Doctrine,” a vol- 
ume with which not many of your readers, I presume, are 
familiar : — 

“Tt is little better than atheism to believe in a God that 
cannot touch his creatures except in accordance with some 
law of nature laid down by our imperfect science. If we are 
to believe only in ourselves, and in the God which is in us; 
in the Holy Spirit only which we carry in our consciences ; 
in the answers to our prayers involved in the mere benefit of 
repeating holy words; in the conversion which comes from a 
mere change of purpose and the regeneration of a self-evolu- 
tion of the heart,— then we may consistently decide and dis- 
credit the existence of peculiar seasons of visitation from on 
high, scoff at years of special religious revival, and turn our 
backs upon any pretences to fresh spiritual experiences. But 
I confess that a God in us who is not the shadow and echo 
of a God out of us; a Holy Spirit in our hearts which has 
not an existence independent of our hearts; a God so subor- 
dinate to nature and laws that he can do nothing except science 
and order give him leave,—is not my God and Father, nor 
the God and Father of Jesus Christ, nor a God whom 
you can safely lean upon, trust, ieee, and look to, to help and 
Save you. 

“Tf it be superstition to believe in a living God, a personal 
God, a prayer-hearing and prayer-answering God, let us be 
superstitious ! If it be liberal to doubt or deny or reason 
away or keep out of sight or in any way resist the influence 


of a living God, a personal God, who rewardeth them that 
- diligently seek him, who answers prayers, who gives deliver- 
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ance to the captives of sin, and lends strength to the morally 
weak, and breaks the chains of habit for those who, discover- 
ing their’ own inability, ask sincerely his aid in achieving 
their liberty, then Jet us have done with so liberal or, rather, 
so illiberal a faith, for liberal Christianity it is not, which 
binds God to loose man, and imprisons the Creator in his own 
works for the sake of emancipating science from anything 
above itself.” J. T. G. NicHots. 


For the Christian Register. 
To James Martineau. 


Born APRIL 20, 1805, 


BY ASHLEY AUBURN SMITH. 


Upon thee fell the light of Love’s revealing, 
Thy soul caught whispers from the deeps of space; 
A Voice thou heardst from new Mount Sinais pealing, 
The old yet new commandments of our race. 


Rich storehouse is thy mind of God’s best treasure, 
Of subtle thoughts and noble feelings pure : 

For thee we take in life a purer pleasure, 
And see these truths,— that God and Soul endure. 


Thy prophet’s power and voice are not unheeded, 
Some few have heard thy voice of Truth and Right: 
The few have power, by men and God are needed, 
To lift the world to higher heights of light. 


Negroes among the Scotch-Irish. 


BY ORRA LANGHORNE. 


Me 


Now that the attention of the country seems to be turned 
to the condition of negroes in the South, it may be of interest 
to hear something of the colored people in the central part 
of the Valley of Virginia. This portion of the old Dominion 
was not settled by the white man until after 1730. The 
pioneers among the rugged hills of Augusta and Rockbridge 
Counties were a widely different class from that. which had 
occupied Eastern Virginia for more than a hundred years, 
before the sober-sided Scotch-Irish brought their intense 
religious feeling, love of learning, and thrifty habits to this 
fertile land west of the Blue Mountains. 

Few slaves were found among the Presbyterians, and such 
negroes as fell to the lot of these conscientious folk were 
among the most fortunate of their race in America. 

They were almost always well fed and clad, and comforta- 
bly housed. The pious white people felt seriously their 
responsibility to those so recently transplanted from heathen 
lands, and earnest efforts were made by precept and example 
to instruct the negroes in what was the accepted religious 
sentiment of the community. There was a constant en- 
deavor to elevate the Africans morally; and, if they displayed 
a desire for mental improvement, little opposition was shown, 
encouragement often given in private families. Here, as 
elsewhere, the slaveholder was a law unto himself, giving 
to his slaves such usage as suited his own particular views. 
If he were of the best type,— and such instances were very 
common among these religious people,— he considered him- 
self the Heaven-appointed agent for bringing the heathen 
into the light of Christianity, bearing all expenses connected 
with the transition, and incidentally having the labor of the 
black man and his family to carry on his secular business. 
The general sentiment of the country was anti-slavery to a - 
mild degree, in some settlements very strongly so. 

The Scotch-Irish community in Rockbridge was very 
isolated in the early days of bad roads and slow travel. The 
Eastern Virginians knew and cared little what the dissenters 
beyond the mountains were doing. One of the royal gov- 
ernors is said to have intimated that the chief value of the 
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Presbyterian settlements west of the Blue Ridge was that 
they formed a line of protection for his beloved Episco- 
palians in the low countries from the incursions of the 
Indians. The prevalent idea among the pious families of 
this remote region was that the Africans christianized and 
civilized would some day return to their native land and 
convert their heathen relations. 

The general tendency of all this was to make the yoke of 
slavery bear lightly upon the slaves of such masters, and in 
individual cases to give remarkable advantages. It was the 
custom of the Scotch-Irish to require at least the house 
servants, and also the farm hands when practicable, to be 
present at family prayers night and morning. Arrangements 
were made for the servants to attend church when it could 
be done. They were taught in Sunday-schools, and expected 
to recite the Catechism and to be familiar with the Bible. 
Many colored persons trained in this way became members 
of the Presbyterian church in country neighborhoods, though 
they usually preferred to connect themselves with Baptists 
or Methodists in the towns. Where negroes united them- 
selves with Presbyterian congregations, they, like other can- 
didates for membership, were examined by the session and 
received on approval. Colored attendants at church sat in 
the galleries, with which all white churches were then pro- 
vided. At the communion the colored members came down 
into the body of the church, taking seats at one end of the 
table or after the white communicants had partaken. 

The early records tell that Rev. John Erskine, a regularly 
ordained minister, preached in the Presbyterian church in 
Lexington, Feb. 19, 1819. After the sermon he solicited 
aid from the congregation for the purchase of his wife and 
children and received a “liberal contribution.” This John 
Erskine had himself been purchased from his owner and set 
free by the Presbyterian clergy of South Carolina, educated 
for the ministry, and sent forth as a missionary among his 
own race. No mention is made of any plan for sending him 
out of the country. 

Another instance of this kind was that of Rev. John 
Chavis, a licensed minister of the Presbyterian Church. 
The records of Lexington Presbytery show that at a meet- 
ing of that body, held at Mathew Hanna’s house Oct. 19, 
1799, the said John Chavis was taken under the care of 
Presbytery. He was required to prepare an exegesis in 
Latin on the theme “In quo consistat salvatio ab peccato?” 
When he was licensed at Timber Ridge church, November, 
1800, the exegesis was “submitted and approved.” John 
Chavis was for some time a student of what is now called 
Washington and Lee University. I quote from a recent 
letter of Judge Houston what he has transcribed from the 
records: “At the April term of Rockbridge County court, 
1802, John Chavis was recommended, because the justices 
believe that he has always been considered a free man ; and 
they believe him to be such,— that he has always, while in 
this country, conducted himself in a decent, orderly, and re- 
spectable manner. He has been a student at Washington 
Academy, and they believe he went through a regular course 
of academic studies. John Chavis, as shown by the records 
of the General Assembly, had been employed as a mission- 
ary among people of his own color.” Rev. Messrs. Hage, 
Alexander, Logan, and Stephenson were ordered to “ draught 
instructions and prescribe his route.”’ Later Rev. Drury Lacy 
and Archdeacon Alexander were assigned to the same duty. 
This route was the “ southern part of Virginia and in North 
Carolina.” The Assembly records show further that John 
Chavis was employed in Maryland in 1806, but the next 
year returned to his old field. In 1814 he is spoken of as 
“a licentiate Presbytery of Orange.” The last mention of 
him is in 1838, a member of Roanoke Presbytery, N.C. 
Until 1849 there was no law forbidding negroes to be taught 
in schools in Virginia. It is known that negro children 
attended school in several counties of Western Virginia 
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before that time. A correspondent of the Lexington Gazette 
Nov. 27, 1879, gives the statement of an old copy of the 
News Letter printed here 1819-23 that “ten negro children 
attended a school of thirty pupils in 1820, no objection being 
made by the neighbors, mostly people who had settled first 
in Pennsylvania and later moved to Virginia.” 


For the Christian Register. 


The Jolly Carpenters. 


BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK- 


My Uncle Tom and Uncle Joe 
Were carpenters, and I 

Was always happy in their shop, 
A-seein’ of ’em ply 


Their honest craft; and then I liked 
The very smell of wood 

When it was bein’ saw’d and plan’d, 
And still it does me good. 


And, as they work’d and work’d, there used 
From either’s bench to fall 

Shavings so pretty that I thought 
They’d want to keep them all. 


But no! They didn’t care for them ; 
And, when I stammered, “‘ Can’t 

I have just two or three of them?” 
They said, “Take all you want.” 


My Uncle Tom and Uncle Joe 
Made various kinds of things, 
Houses and cradles; but the best 
Were just these lovely rings 


Of spruce and hemlock, oft’ner pine, 
Which now and then the girls 

Would twist into their golden hair 
And play that they were curls. 


It seems to me that somehow so 
It is with all of us: 

We work and work, and there are things, 
> Bout which we make no fuss, 


Which, like the shavings crisp and clean, 
That so unheeded fall, 

Are quite the nicest and the best 
And sweetest things of all. : 


But, if we didn’t do our work 
In some right manful way, 
Where'd be the accidental stuff 

For other people’s play? 


Turgot and America. 


There has recently come into our hands an elegant 
pamphlet, privately printed and modestly edited by J. M. B., 
which contains a sketch of the life of M. Turgot, a summary 
of his ideas and principles, and a letter written by him in 
1778 to Dr. Price of London. M. Turgot’s mother was a 
Martineau; and he had the qualities which have been charac- 
teristic of that family, and familiar to our readers. He 
wrote privately to Dr. Price out of his interest in the in- 
fluence upon civilization of such works as Price’s “Civil 
Liberty and American War,” after the misfortunes which 
overtook Gen. Burgoyne. M. Turgot regarded the indepen- 
dence of the American colonies as inevitable at that time. 
He supposed also that Canada would join the American 
Union. We print below a few paragraphs from this exceed- 
ingly interesting letter to Dr. Price, which show the wisdom 
and wide sympathies of the French statesman. It is inter- 
esting to know that the author of this pamphlet, through 
inquiries that he made in France, brought to light the for- 
gotten tomb of Turgot. It was found in the chapel of a 
convent, from which the remains are to be transferred to the 
Parthenon, 


a trivial truth to say that one nation may never have the 
right to govern another, and that such a government cannot 
have other foundation than force, which is also the founda- 
tion of robbery and tyranny; that the tyranny. of nations is 
the most cruel and intolerable of all known tyrannies,~— that 
which leaves the least recourse on the part of the oppressed. 
For, in the end, a despot is always checked in his own in- 
terests, he may feel the curb of his own remorse or the re- 
proach of public opinion ; but a multitude ‘does not calculate, 
never experiences any remorse, and claims the most glory 
when it merits the most shame. 

The events which for several months have been precipi- 
tating themselves with an ever-increasing rapidity are, for 
the English people, a terrible commentary on your book. 
The dénouement has been reached, so far as America is 
concerned. We see her irrevocably independent. Will she 
be happy in her freedom? This new nation is situated so 
advantageously to*give the world the example of a’ constitu- 
tion where the individual enjoys all his rights, freely uses all 
his faculties, and is only to be governed by nature, right, 
and justice; but will the people know how to form such a 
constitution? Will they know how to ground it upon eternal 
foundations, how to foresee all causes of division and of 


corruption which may gradually undermine and destroy it? 


In the general union of the provinces among themselves 
I fail to see complete coalition,— one fusion of all these 
parts which constitute the single and homogeneous body, 
the Union. It is only an aggregation of parts, with not 
enough unity, which are continually in danger of separating, 
more on account of the diversity of their laws, customs, and 
Opinions, than the inequality of their present comparative 
strength, and still more by the inequality of their subsequent 
progress. It is only a repetition of the Dutch Republic; 
and yet the latter did not have to fear, as has the new 
American Republic, the probable growth of some of its 
provinces. The-whole edifice is at present grounded upon 
the false foundation of political thoughts, time-worn and 
common, upon the presumption that nations, provinces, (can 
have interests) as separate bodies, other than those pos- 
sessed by all: individuals; z¢., the right of freedom and of 
defending their property against law-breakers and invaders. 
The nation at present is founded upon ancient prejudices: 
the pretended interest to carry on more commerce than 
others, not to buy foreign merchandise, but to force the 
countries to consume their own productions and the products 
of their manufactures; the pretended advantage in always 
extending its territory, in acquiring such and such province, 
such and such island, such and such village; the desire to 
inspire fear in other nations; the wish to surpass them by 
military glory and by the splendor of arts and sciences. 

Some of these presumptions have fomented in Europe, 
because the old rivalry between nations, and also the ambi- 
tion of the crowned heads, have obliged all the States to 
maintain a standing army in order to defend themselves 
against their armed neighbors, and have caused them to 
consider military force as the principal part of the govern- 
ment. America has the good fortune, for a long time to 
come, not to have any exterior enemy to fear, unless she 
should succumb to interior division. ‘Therefore, she is able 
to, and should, appreciate at their real value these feigned 
interests, these causes of discord, which alone are to be 
feared for her liberty. 

The glory of war does not equal the happiness of living 
in peace. The glory of the arts and sciences belongs to 
whomsoever wishes to avail himself of them. There are 
harvests in these fields for every one. The range of dis- 
coveries is inexhaustible, and the whole world profits by the 
discoveries of each individual. I imagine that the American 
people are far from realizing all these truths, and they must 


‘acknowledge them in order to secure the welfare of posterity. 
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It is indeed a strange thing that in England it was not 
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It is impossible not to formulate the wish that this people 
may attain the greatest prosperity of which it is capable. 
It is the hope of the human race: it may become its model. 
It should prove to the world by deeds that men can be free 
and peaceful, and are able to dispense with fetters of all 
kinds which the tyrants and various impostors have pre- 
tended to impose upon them under the pretext of public 
good. It should give the example of political liberty, re- 
ligious liberty, and commercial and industrial liberty. The 
refuge which the American people offer to the oppressed 
of all nations should be a source of comfort to the world. 
The facility of profiting by this, to. escape the consequences 
of bad legislation, will force the government to be just, and 
to become more and more enlightened. The remainder of 
the world will open its eyes little by little upon the nothing- 
ness of the delusions: which have always been practised on 
politics. But, in order that all these good results may be 
brought about, it will be necessary for America to keep itself 
from becoming an image of out Europe,—a fact often 
reiterated by your ministerial writers. It must take care 
not to become a collection of divided powers disputing for 
territory among themselves, and for the commercial profits 
continually cementing the bondage of the people with their 
own blood. 


Contrasted Definitions by a Pessimist and an Optimist. 


BY WILLIAM ROUNSEVILLE ALGER, 


The first series of replies to the questions which follow 
here have been partly copied from current expressions of 
the irreligious unbelief prevalent at the present day, partly 
created afresh in its temper. The second series are a sin- 
cere attempt to give the true answers to the questions which 
the first series only caricature and evade. The two sets of 
replies expose in sharp contrast the flouting spirit of a cynical 
unbelief and the docile spirit of a religious and philosophic 
faith, A comparison of the two reveals their respective 
intellectual rank and moral value. 


What is the creation? A failure. 
The creation is an indescribably wonderful revelation of 
its Author. 


What is man? A fraud. 
Man is the lord of the world, the sovereign of himself, 
and a potential image of God meant to become actual. 


What is life? ~ A bore. 
Life is an opportunity to achieve worth.and to secure an 
eternal redemption out of the transient conditions of time. 


What is woman? A failure, a fraud, and a bore. 

Woman is the masterpiece of the divine handiwork in this 
world; the companion, the consoler, the inspirer, and the 
initial ‘redemptress of man. 


What is beauty? A deception. 

Beauty in the material order is an organic manifestation 
of freedom and harmony; in the spiritual order, a glimpse 
of the perfection of God. 


What is love? A disease. 

Love is primarily the substance of God; secondarily, the 
participation of his creatures therein with distributive re- 
flections of it among themselves. 


What is marriage? A mistake, the wretched yokedom of 
a pair of idiots enslaved by a dream of their own and an 
imposition of others. 

Marriage is a sacrament through which God and Nature 
coalesce in the mutual love of a man and a woman, 


What is a wife? A trial, 
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A wife is one who shares life with her husband, to halve 
his sorrows and double his joys. 


What is a child? A nuisance. 

A child is an object to be divinely loved by the parents as 
a miraculous repetition of both of them without their self- 
hoods, but with a new selfhood of its own. 


\ 


What is genius? ? Insanity. 
Genius is the inspiration and guidance of the faculties of 
an individual by the operation of his generic archetype. 


What is civilization? Degeneration. 

Civilization, in its idea, is the co-operation of all for the 
good of each. In fact, it is a progressive approximation to 
that goal. 


What is wisdom? Selfishness. 

Wisdom is the pursuit of rightful aims with an earnestness 
proportioned to their importance. Wisdom is to will the 
ends which God wills, and seek them by means and methods 
which he approves. 


What is generosity? Imbecility. 
Generosity is one of the foremost qualities of every noble 
man, the distinctive stamp of a beautiful character. 


What is goodness? Hypocrisy. 

Goodness is a manifestation of the divine essence pointing 
those who experience it to its source in the divine love. 
Good is that which raises faculty into act, exalts structure 
into function. Light is good in that it enables the eye to see. 


What is evil? Reality. 

Evil is the negative of reality; good in the making; the 
resistance by overcoming whose opposition man achieves 
moral worth and wins his goal. 


What is sentiment? Affectation. 
Sentiment is the tie of intelligent affection joining the 
soul to an object. 


What is friendship? A humbug. 

Friendship is the blessed union of two persons whereby 
each is enriched with the life of the other in addition to 
his own. 


What is happiness? A delusion. 

Happiness is the free and concordant operation of our 
energies, the harmonious fruition of the activities of our 
being. 


What is the chief desideratum for man in this world? 
Money. 

The highest desire of man should be the unification: of 
love, wisdom, joy, and freedom, in use. 


What is money? The whole good of life. 

Money is the symdo/ of the material goods of life, but is 
generally confounded with their substance, as if a sign were 
identical with what it signifies. , 


What is opinion? Everything. 

Opinion is often the empty mockery of what it assumes to 
reflect, also often its correct representation. Public opinion 
is the strongest thing in the world except private opinion and 
the truth. 


What is everything? Nothing. 
Everything is something.definitely distinguished from all 
other things. 


And what is nothing? Unmeaningness. 

Nothing is the pure negation of all that is, the mental 
concept of total negativity expressed in a word which denotes 
empty denial of being. 
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What is pain? An omnipresent curse without use or aim. 

Pain is a friendly signal warning us lest we lose the power 
of enjoying pleasure. Pain is the negative side of the rudder 
that steers us through life. 


What is pleasure? An infernal snare. 

Pleasure is a divine index guiding us to the fruition of 
our endowments in the fulfilment of our destiny, and is con- 
verted into evil only by our irrational perversities. 


What is right? Non-existence. 

Right is the law that commands us to seek good only in 
the hierarchic order of its ranks, never subordinating the 
higher to the lower, but always the lower to the higher. 


What is wrong? Everything that exists. 
Wrong is whatever operates out of harmony with the whole. 


What is the true method of reform? The universal de- 
struction of what zs, in order that what is zg¢ may be. 

True reform is the progressive diminution of what is evil’ 
in the established order, and the correspondent increase of 
what is good. 


What is health? The crotchet over which half mankind 
worry themselves to death. 

Health is that blessing which completes every other and 
without which no other can be complete. 


What is the result of insight? Disenchantment. 
The result of insight is the removal of the enchantments 
of illusion by the greater enchantments of truth. 


What is morbidity? The epithet with which complacent 
sentimentality stigmatizes all fearless confrontation and 
criticism of disagreeable facts. 

Morbidity is the film of perversity and decay which 
shrouds the vision of the querulous spectator of life, degree 
after degree, in even pace with the advances of rebellion, 
despair, and death ? 


What is a saint? A Pharisee; a hypocrite; a mugwump; 
an J-am-holier-than-thou man; one who outwardly clothes 
himself with sanctimonious appearances to impress the 
public while inwardly he is like the rest of us. 

A saint is a man who lives in God and God in him; one 
who has conquered pride and vanity and the lusts of the 
appetites, and who rules his spirit and conduct by a supreme 
reference to the will of God; one whose dominating motives’ 
are drawn from the supernatural order. 


What is agnosticism? Honest reason. 
Agnosticism is the blindness of created intelligences to 
the manifestations of the creative Intelligence. 


What is pessimism? Disenamoured common sense dispel- 
ling the illusions which had enveloped it, and accepting the 
undisguised reality. 

Pessimism is the disappearance of the charm of the 
mystical before the encroaching dismalness of the morbid. 


What is the mystical? A maudlin haze which a super- 
stitious imagination creates where its proper powers end. 

The mystical is an intuitive faith in the hidden omni- 
presence of an absolute good the perfection of whose beauty 
is irresistible and entrancing in proportion as it is seen. 


_What is optimism? The fictitious paradise into which 
fancy introduces the credulous fools who dare not face the 
facts of their situation. 

Optimism is a harmony of the trustful spirit of man with 
the benignant Spirit of God; a heavenly state of mind 
achieved by patient docility, thought, faith, aspiration and 
obedience, and correspondent with the triumphant plan and- 
operation of that universal order in which the purpose of the 
Creator is revealed and glorified. 
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What is romance? A mixture of tomfoolery and moon- 
shine. 

Romance is the recognition and pursuit of the mystical ; 
the transcendental secret of the divine good in nature and 
in the soul. Goethe was supremely romantic when he wrote, 
“He who has once attained the vision of pure beauty is 
henceforth ensphered in a peace beyond the reach of any 
harm.” 


What is the Devil? A fable; a hobgoblin to frighten 
children with. 

The Devil is a personification of collective evil; a negative 
abstraction posited by the human mind in opposition to the 
idea of God, with no substance in reality but only a workin 
use in language. 


What is God? A myth. 

God is the free and exuberant self-consciousness of abso- 
lute perfection. God is the unique aboriginal Principle 
whence, by his redundant good and by creaturely abstrac- 
tion, all else is derived. God is the disinterested Creator 
who produces the material universe as the theatre wherein 
free persons may run their course for the multiplication of 
his glory and bliss. Beauty is the smiling expression of the 


freedom of God, and reveals the delight his love takes in his 


wisdom. Goodness is the complacency of God in his per- 
fection ; and it is on the exuberance of this that all creatures 
live. 

What is a self? A non-existent illusion; a passing thought 
which no one thinks, and which has neither substance nor 
intention ; an unreal mockery of an infinite vacuum. 

A self is an independent individuality acting from its own 
principle and knowing that it is the cause of its own deeds. 
It is a creative and reactionary power contradistinguished 
from all else; a power which, determining its activity into 
various kinds, affirms, negates, differentiates, identifies, medi- 
ates, unifies, and transcends them all with its free whole. A 
self is a negative image of God created to become a copy of 
his full perfection, thus reflectively glorifying him. 


Conjectural. 


That God continuously both creates and also develops 
his creations —as the writer has long thought evident — 


~ appears to involve unavoidably that he does so without either 


beginning or ending. At first impression it may, indeed, 
seem sublime to look forward to 

One far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves; 
but this is an illusion. For it implies a completion, a final 
consummation of the universe, a cessation of advance. 
From this both thought and feeling revolt with all their 
force. God being what he is, a completed universe is im- 
possible. In no one event, however momentous, in no height 
of progress attained, can the created universe reach a culmi- 
nation. Onward ever it has its course, advancing always to 
greater fulness of grandeur and glory. 

And, in view of our part in this unending course which 
lies beyond earthly life, profoundly stirring is the question, 
What shall adequately busy us all along that course? Well 
to consider this question can but deepen true life here. 

To full heavenly life what is requisite? Complete unself- 
ishness, blessed communion with God and with all pure 
fellow-creatures, with the exquisite gladness which sponta- 
neously attends these, and with delight in surrounding nature 
as we see it there,— these are inestimably precious parts of 
that life, the full inward consciousness of God our Father 
and Christ our Saviour ever closely with us being its thrill 
supreme. Yet, to be worthy of and to enjoy at their best 
these realities, we must have full work, absorbing action in 
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serving God. What shall that service be? All our active 
powers — energy, enterprise, aspiration, courage, strength, 
in short, the entire train being there vividly awake and 
ardent, our work must be worthy to engage them, with well- 
assured success in prospect, and especially with love, life- 
breath of heaven, pervading all we are and all we do. Now 
love is eminently the helping spirit. Its tenderest and 
richest ministries are those which pour themselves forth, 
compassionate, for the weak, the erring, the suffering. In 
what service can all these capacities best be busied. 

Why may it not be true that along all future ages (in con- 
tinuation of the past) God will be constantly preparing new 
worlds for new races of moral beings, and new races to 
inhabit them? And why not, co-ordinately, be preparing 
noblest and fruitfulest work for those who are already his 
well-tried and faithful children, in teaching and helping these 
later successive races, and especially in winning back to him 
any among them who wander from him, sinning and suffer- 
ing? For new races, inexperienced, very slightly compre- 
hending their own critical position, their moral capacities 
undeveloped, are practically in very great danger, when any 
severe moral test comes upon them (as come it must, even 
for their own sakes), of following their own inclinations in- 
stead of cleaving fast to God, their helper. Not all of them, 
by far, will come unswerving through their needful trials. 
And any breach of loving obedience may rapidly widen. 

May not this also be fitly asked? Should there be none 
in the life to come who need these peculiarly precious minis- 
tries of love, should these be wanting, then might not the 
finest and sweetest light and glow of heavenly life be for us 
wanting, too? 

Such joyful and tireless activity as has been suggested 
(other happy activities doubtless abounding also), accom- 
plishing glorious achievements throughout ever-widening 
frontiers of creation,— accessible in ways now unknown to 
us,— worlds drawing near to each other as continents now 
do here; such a succession of spiritual harvests, richer with 
each passing age, to be gathered all along the endless for- 
ward vista,—is not this a prospect to exhilarate the soul, to 
animate us with ardor swelling toward the divine, to quicken 
zeal in all present preparatory service, especially to many 
who have indeed striven, but see little accomplished? 
Think also how the reapers of these perennial harvests could 
but be through all ages growing in spiritual stature, in effi- 
ciency, and, with ever-mightier joy, in likeness and in near- 
ness to God. 

Is this idea inconsistent with the existence of a heavenly 
condition and place hereafter, entirely free from evil,— the 
home of all who are wholly “ alive unto God”? Let us con- 
sider. Does not this pure, this divine heaven now coexist 
with all present evil? Then why not hereafter coexist with 
evil found elsewhere in the universe? If there be a way of 
deliverance from this evil in connection with ministrations 
of those whose home heaven is, and, if heaven is continually 
enriched by this deliverance, will not imagined inconsistency 
be obviated ? 

Is it too extravagant to hope that, as angels (messengers) 
now minister to us on earth, so may those who from earth or 
any other world attain heaven minister in turn to others, 
and that in never-ending succession ? 

Boundless are space and duration. Why not boundless 
also the work of creation and of its development, since 
worlds, like other dwellings, are continually wearing out and 
new ones are needed in their place. Such an on-going of the 
universe would be analogous — and on what a transcendently 
majestic scale — to the processes which are now going on in 
its minor parts, such as the peopling of a continent or. the 
forming and preparing of each little world for its inhabitants. 
It would, so it seems, furnish an endlessly fuller and more 
blessed flow of heavenly life,—the rising of all God’s lov- 
ing children, heaven’s fast-enlarging household, to ever 
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higher excellence, as they become more and more deeply 
“ partakers of the divine nature.” This is not dogma. Is it 
a dream? We shall see. 

To conclude. Many years ago an honored and beloved 
college president, in a talk with Christian students, said to 
them that these fermenting and forming college days of theirs 
gave them their crowning opportunity for doing good, such 
as could never come again. Dwelt upon afterward, this ex- 
pression, though far from being so meant, had a very dis- 
couraging tendency. It prompted the following train of 
thought: Does God, in his divine economy, ever order that, 
as, in any intelligent being, fitness for his work increases, 
opportunity for success in that work diminishes? Is it not 
a radical mistake to say so? From the very nature of God, 
all perfect, can it possibly be true? What answer can there 
be but the strongest No? ‘These closing queries seem to 
coalesce very readily with those which precede, but they all 
still remain queries— By a Presbyterian. 


The Wholesome World.* 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


--The earth is upheld by the influence of good men,” so 
Emerson tells us: “they make the world wholesome.” This 
is your mission in life,—to make the world wholesome. The 
power to help men by example, by word, and by deed, — this 
is the meaning of higher education. Its function is to de- 
stroy misery, to lead men to be happy through being wise 
and good. ‘This is the only way to happiness ; and it should 
be your privilege to know that way, and then to walk in it. 
For “the fruits of the spirit are love, joy, and peace,’— on 
California’s sunny hills to-day, just as they were of old at 
Galatea and Ephesus. 

In an address at Yale, some years ago, President White 
asks us if we do not sometimes forget the true meaning of 
higher education. Do we not use that term to indicate 
simply “further education”? By further education he would 
mean simply continued education, without broadening of 
outlook or strengthening of soul. What higher education 
should signify, Mr. White then goes on to explain: “It is 
that which ennobles the further education, which lifts it out 
of the category of tools for possibly mean ends ; which aids 
to make men not merely sharp in intellect, but strong in heart 
and mind and soul; which makes jurists rather than pettifog- 
gers; large men of business rather than stock gamblers ; 
statesmen rather than politicians; Christian apostles rather 
than sectarian propagandists. 

“Tt is that which would give us in science and philosophy 
reverent seekers after truth, and not dogmatists or leaders of 
cliques. It is this which would enable educated men to 
realize that life is worth living, and to determine what it is 
worth living for; which would make our national life some- 
thing more than a wild rush for place or pelf; which would 
make the individual life something more than a game of 
grasping and griping, with a whine for mercy at the end 
of it.” 

The purpose of wisdom is virtue. 
what to do next: virtue is doing it. Education is to make 
men wiser, that they may be better. To make them stronger 
or more learned without this would be nothing. To “sharpen 
the claws and whet the tusks” of a beast of prey is no worthy 
function of higher education. The university should be first 
and foremost a school of morals. If it is not so, it can have 
no excuse for being. I do not mean that it should be the 
dispenser of moral precepts. It should teach morality 
through the influence of earnest lives: the dried maxims of 
ethics are not right living. 


Wisdom is knowing 


* Address before the graduating Class of 1897, Stanford University. 
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The Devil, it is said, has all the ethical precepts at his 
tongue’s end, and can even preach upon occasion. All these 
maxims he needs in his business. They help him to satisfy 
men with second-best action, to put respectability in the place 
of morality. 

To be moral is to be human. ‘ Men speak of mere moral- 
ity,’ Emerson tells us, ‘‘as though one should say, ‘ poor 
God — with no one to help him.’” The virtues of sound 
character are all the virtues there are. Doing the right 
thing in the right way, be it large or small, is the means by 
which character is made. To be just and true in common 
things is to be ready to be just and true in great ones. One 
acquires a taste for it. It becomes a part of his normal 
functions. This is the value of conscientious work of any 
sort. The conjugation of irregular verbs is no great part of 
the business of life. We have often to borrow Thoreau’s 
phrase, “to leave a Greek accent slanting the wrong way 
while we right up a fallen man.” 


acter. The habit of being all one wishes to seem may 
make an average man a saint or a hero, if he stands where 
saints or heroes are needed. For no man becomes a hero 


all at once. The occasion gives him nothing that he did not 
have before. ‘The hero has spent years in slow and patient 
preparation. The saint has been long on the way to mar- 


tyrdom, and he has been made ready through loyalty to the 
best he knew in the humbler affairs of life. 

In the same way no man ever became a great knave 
without a long and humiliating preparation for it. I see 
many at work to-day on this preparation. When I find a 
student who is an adept at devious intrigue, or who is liv- 
ing as a parasite on money or ideas borrowed never to 
be repaid, or who seeks for pleasure in ways that he knows 
can bring only humiliation, I realize what is in store for him. 
He need not fear his teachers, for they stand only as a 
symbol for punishment. Their hearts are tender, and their 
arms are short. They will not follow him far. He shall 
have his reward. He shall have whatever he has paid 
for,— preferment in college politics, high marks, easy living. 
He shall find his name written wherever he would write it, 
but the force of character he shall not have. “Unstable as 
water, thou shalt not excel.” There can be no strength of 
man or woman in which the sense of duty is not the con- 
trolling force. 

The man is as strong as his conscience is. This lesson, 
then, is yours. Be true to the best you know. Do the best 
thing you can. If you know something better to do than 
what you are doing, quit at once and take it up. You can- 
not afford to do second-best things, if they are second best 
to you. The second-best virtue is sin. Sin is the choice of 
the almost right. If you do the almost right and -are satis- 
fied, then you are ready to drop another step in the moral 
degradation. The right will slip from you, and only the 
wrong will be left. To fail to do your best from day to day 
is to fall to the very lowest at last. This has been true ever 
since man first began to think and act for himself and to sin 
because he fell short of his best possibilities. Knowledge of 
good and evil, the power of choice in conduct, has within 
itself tremendous possibilities. It gives, on the one hand, all 
wisdom and virtue and strength. On the other hand, it makes 
possible all folly and failure and decay. It is not for us to 
choose whether we will take this responsibility: it is already 
on us; it is the gift of civilization. The keys of fate are in 
our hands. Whatever we unloose remains with us and with 
our children to the last generation. bi 

So the knowledge of good and evil demands that we shun 
evil. The power of choice insists that we choose aright, and 
the insistence of it does not grow less as the years roll on. 
The moral law has not become lax through all these centu- 
ries. It is as severe and as kind as it was in the days of the 
Hebrew prophets.- It has not changed since the night of the 
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flaming sword. For our own wrong-doings each must answer 
for himself. At the bar of our own conscience there can be 
neither plea of ignorance nor call for pity. You can grant 
yourself no release if, knowing the right, you do it not, no 
pardon, if not knowing what you ought to have known. To 
be tolerant toward our own weakness is to be well along on 
the road to death. " Self- -pity is part of the anesthesia of de- 
cay. 

It is the conscious setting aside of the best in action that 
destroys the soul. It is the sacrifice of duty to cowardice or 
pleasure or greed which saps the foundation of character. It 
was said of the poet Paul Verlaine that he chose to “ give his 
soul to God and his body to the devil,” but before he died 
the devil had taken them both. In his slavery to bodily 
impulses the poet had lost the power to choose between right 
and wrong. At last he was sensitive only to wrong, because 
the impulse to right action disappears when it ceases to be 
all-powerful. Every sin, personal or national, brings its own 
increment of death. The oldest word of human experience is 
the truest word to-day. “The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 

There is, of course, no simple test of what is right and 
what is wrong. ‘There is no formula which can apply and 
never make a mistake. There is no schedule of righteous- 
ness. If there were, life would be too easy for you. It would 
be too simple to be made effective. Only the animals have 
the right placed so that they cannot mistake it. Their power 
of choice is so limited that they cannot go far astray, or, 
rather, they cannot know that they go astray. ‘‘ The life of 
every wild animal,” Ernest Seton Thompson tells us, “is a 
tragedy.” You can wander farther,— for better or worse. It 
is the business of your lives to make your own tests, to find 
the right and shun the almost right, each one for himself. 
You must each day strengthen yourselves for this search by 
carrying each day’s decision into action. 

A generous education has opened for you a thousand 
doors to success, a thousand more to failure. It is your 
part to choose. To be educated is a dangerous thing. The 
responsibility for choice is intensified a thousand-fold. But 
to be educated aright is to be fearless of danger. It is to be 
prepared for the conquest of danger. 

Character is built up by doing the best you know. Effect- 
iveness consists in doing the best thing that any one can know. 
Effectiveness in this sense is more than character. It is 
virtue wrought into action. An ignorant man or a foolish 
one may be good enough in a negative way, but he cannot be 
very helpful. The best he knows is not the real best. But, 
as educated men and women, we have the right to expect the 
real best of you. 

The enlightened conscience will resist all forms of contam- 
ination. All that injures me is bad, and equally bad is all 
that is harmful to others. All that weakens or destroys body, 
mind, or character must come under its condemnation. We 
expect you as apostles of the higher education to stand 
against wrong, resisting not only the positive vices and 
crimes, but also the subtler evils of dilute virtue and flabby 
morality. You will find among the influences for evil the 
vast inertia of indolence and lethargy. Weak books that de- 
stroy the mind may be as dangerous as vice that eats up the 
soul or crime that deforms the body. Not all that is wrong 
wears the visible livery of the Devil. The spirit of evil has 
all times and all places for its activities, But, of all the 
delusions with which the Devil cheats the soul of man, the 
desire to get something for nothing is the most wide-spread 
The dead-head is the Devil’s sign- 
nianual with which he brands his won, his sheep as well as 
his goats. There is no lasting joy without its cost of effort, 
no privileges without corresponding duties, no happiness 
without responsibility. ‘The hope of somehow getting that 
which we have not earned, whether in power or privilege or 
enjoyment, is the chief source of human misery. Happiness 
comes from striving, doing, loving, achieving, conquering, al- 
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ways something positive and forceful. It cannot be found in 
idleness. The pleasures of debauchery and dissipation are 
only counterfeits. Each joy that comes through drugs or 
stimulants is charged against us to be paid in misery. The 
pleasures of dreaming are-the joys of fools. Only through 
realities come the pleasures that last. 


“Tis heaven alone that is given away.” 


All in life worth having has its price. It must be paid for in 
effort, in tears, in prayers, and can be had on no cheaper 
terms. The gods maintain no bargain counter. Their favors 
are never marked down, never going at a sacrifice. Their 
prices are always the highest, but they always give full meas- 
ure. They yield the best, and the best is their demand. 

If you have learned this lesson and have wrought it into 
your lives, yours is indeed the spirit of the higher education. 
To pay your debts in life as you go, to ask for nothing with- 
out rendering its equivalent, is to do your share in the work 
of the universe. Your life makes the world wholesome. 


Spiritual Life. 


Man was made for love, he lives by love; and the measure 
of his life is the largeness and liberty of his love.— Channing. 


wt 


Action is the word of God: thought alone is but his 
shadow. They who disjoin thought and action seek to divide 
duty, and deny the eternal unity.— Mazzinz. 


& 


How shall we rest in God? By giving ourselves wholly 
to him. If you give yourself by halves, you cannot find full 
rest. There will ever be a lurking disquiet in that half which 
is withheld.—/ean WVicolas Grou. 


a 


What had the life of Jesus been to us, if we had only the 
records of his sermons without the record of his going about 
doing good? I think the every-day life of Jesus touches the 
human heart more than the great truths which he uttered.— 
Bishop Simpson. 

& 


Goodness and love mould the form into their own image, 
and cause the joy and beauty of love to shine forth from 
every part of the face. . When this form of love is seen, it ap- 
pears ineffably beautiful, and affects with delight the inmost 
life of the soul.— Szwedendborg. 


= & 
PRAYER, 


We bless thee, O heavenly Father, for all thy gifts of 
human love and friendship, for the sweet charities and kind 
affections, the thoughts, the desires, the hopes which unite 
us. Now would we take into the fellowship of our prayers 
all whom thou hast made most dear to us; all who are drawn 
to us by the ties of kindred and affection; all who are at one 
with us in the faith by which we come to thee; all who are 
seeking thy help, who are longing for thy consolation; all 
who are lifting up their souls into the light of thy heavenly 
presence. May the prayers which rise to thee continually 
from countless worshippers in every land avail to bring thy 
children nearer to one another in the bonds of their human 
brotherhood and nearer to thee in filial love and devotion! 
May the sad heart be cheered, the weary spirit find rest, the 
darkened soul be enlightened! Redeemed from the bondage 
of our self-will and passion and restless desires, may we hence- 
forth give ourselves more faithfully to thy holy service in 
which alone is perfect freedom! Amen. 
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The Workingman of To-day. 


You remember that there was once a wise 
man who believed that, if he were permitted 
to make all the ballads of a nation, he need 
not care who made the laws. I think I 
would say, Let who will make the laws of 
the land, if the captains of industry be true 
to the moral order and the women take high 
rank with the captains of industry, the peace 
and prosperity of the industrial world will 
be secure. 

My respect and admiration for the pro- 
ducers, working under our modern industrial 
system,—men of skill, bright, intelligent 
citizens, —prevent me from bringing them into 
comparison with the clods who sullenly per- 
formed their work under the old system. I 
am perfectly well aware that here and there, 
in any country, there can be found dens and 
hovels in which men and families devoted 
to industrial pursuits find what they call their 
homes. Ihave seen such. I can find them 
in my own State, and probably in every State 
in the Union. I can find them in England, 
and in every continental country. But they 
are the exceptions. In Manchester, Eng., 
sixty years ago, sixty thousand factory opera- 
tives were living under ground in cellarages. 
To-day you cannot find one family belonging 
to the industrial classes living in such a 
hole. I have looked into a thousand homes 
of the working-people of Europe: I do not 
know how many in this country. I have 
tried to find the best and the worst. And, 
while, as I say, I am aware that the worst 
exists, and as bad as under any system, or as 
bad’as in any age, I have never had to look 
beyond the inmates to find the cause; and, in 
every case, so far as my own observation 
goes, drunkenness was at the bottom of the 
misery, and not the industrial system or the 
industrial conditions surrounding the men and 
their families. 

To-day the whole matter of the considera- 
tion of the condition of the workingman 
becomes intellectual. He is carried onward 
and upward by the power of mental activity, 
and cannot be ‘treated separately as one of 
a class, as he could in olden time, because in 
the olden time he was neither a social nor 
a political factor. Changed conditions in all 
directions have brought mankind to a new 
epoch, the distinguishing feature of which 
is machinery. 

No resulting development has reached the 
economic side of industry; and this economic 
side, as it is better understood by our work- 
ingmen, will bring about truer and happier 
industrial relations. At present the manufact- 
uring world is often disturbed by a succes- 
sion of strikes and labor controversies. Do 
not, I beg of you, make the mistake of as- 
‘signing the cause of such strikes and contro- 
versies to retrogression, or to supposed in- 
creasing antagonism, or to any anarchistic 
desire to destroy or in any way abridge the 
grand results of the past developments. On 
the other hand, think for a moment that the 
man who works for wages has been” taught 
to realize the conditions of a higher civiliza- 
tion, has been taught to appreciate, under- 
stand, and desire still greater mental, moral, 
and social progress. He has been taught, 
and through invention enabled, to enjoy art 
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and music and literature, to understand that 
he is a political and a moral benefactor; 
and, with all this, he finds he still keeps the 
position of a wage-receiver in enterprises in 
which his skill as well as his hand is a ne- 
cessity. 


The honest and the intelligent workman, 


so far as he is engaged in the controversies 
of the day, is the conservator of* all the re- 


quired forces of industry; but he seeks in 
to become more closely 
allied to the factor of capital, which without 
is dead material. He begins to see 


of inventions, the purely physiological rela- 


tion which labor bears to production,—that 


is, the position of the animal,—he now fur- 


nishes the developed mental qualities of the 
man. 
vitalizes the material side of production, 
which is capital. 
may become more closely associated with 
capital in the great productive enterprises of 
the day, and also secure a more just share 
of the benefits arising from the use of ma- 
chinery than now falls to him. 
perfect system shall be established, with per- 
fect justice to capital and to labor, recogniz- 
ing the moral forces at work, contemporane- 
ously with the industrial, is the problem of 
the age. 
will be solved on the broadest business basis 
through the practical application of the moral 
principles of co-operative work that I have 
little anxiety for the industrial{future of the 
country. 
in as a panacea for ills; but I feel morally 
certain that a combination of elements can. 
be so applied, and will be so applied, as to 
relieve industry of the present apparent war- 
fare.—Carroll D. Wright. 


And, seeing this, he sees that he 
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Winged Carriers of Disease. 


It is well known that malaria is generated 
in swampy places. Such places are notori- 
The spot of 
evil omen may be a puddle under the bed- 


oom window or a mile of swamp a mile 


away. When the germs, introduced through 
the proboscis of the mosquito, have made 
their way into the human blood, they find 
there all they require for their subsistence 
and a nursery favorable for reproduction. The 
various stages of their life-history are found 
to be synchronous with the various stages of 
ague and fever on the part of the patient; 
and it is highly probable that the various 
types of malarial disease may yet be traced 
to different species of parasite, each demand- 
ing its special variety of mosquito. 

In order to carry out these particular re- 
searches, Major Ross settled himself in the 
midst of mosquitos at Calcutta. Here he 
established a mosquito laboratory, and opened 
up communications with Manson, his collab- 
orateur at the little hospital just referred to 
at the Albert Docks. With the aid of the 
post, the telegraph-wires, and microscopes at 
both ends, this work was quietly begun five 
years ago, till its importance was recognized 
by the whole scientific world; and its expan- 
sion was promoted and encouraged by the 
governments of India and Great Britain. 

So deeply interesting have these investiga- 
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tions proved that they have been closely fol- 
lowed by the sappers and miners of microbio- 
logical research everywhere. In this way 
some knotty points have been unravelled, 
and lost threads found; but all are unanimous 
in according to Ross the honor that is his 
due. 

Since the door of this new road to knowl- 
edge has been opened, chiefly by Manson’s 
researches on the filaria nocturna, much atten- 
tion has been devoted to the transmission of 
disease by other insects. As a result, the 
researches of Kilborne and Theobald Smith 
have clearly demonstrated that the germ of j 
Texas fever in cattle—a germ closely resem- ; 
bling that of malaria—is conveyed by the 
cattle-tick, and communicated by the bite of ‘ 
this animal. If cattle swallow the tick or ' 
its eggs in food, no harm follows, because } 

1 
4 
q 
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the parasite requires to be inoculated into 
the blood directly by bite of the insect before 
it can cause fever by destroying and disin- 
tegrating the blood-corpuscles, as in malaria. 
Further, it has been ascertained by Prof. 
Celli of Rome that, when cattle in the dis- 
tricts in which this fever is endemic are kept ] 
in sheds and protected from’ticks, they do 

not develop this form of malaria; while ; 
those outside and unprotected fall victims to 3 
the disease. 

Bruce also has shown that the fly disease in 
Africa—not the least formidable of the many 
obstacles to the civilization of that country 
—is caused by a blood parasite which is con- 
veyed from the tick to the sound animal on 
the mandibles of the Tsetse-fly. 

In the silkworm disease Pasteur was able 
to prove that pébrine was communicated by 
the worms crawling first over the infected 
excreta and then over each other, inflicting 
little pricks with their sharp claws. Hence 
elephantiasis and malaria in man, pébrine in 
silkworms, Texas fever in cattle, the fly dis- 
ease of Africa, are all diseases proved to be 
transmissible directly or indirectly through 
inoculation by insects. Malaria may and in 
all probability has other means, as yet un- 
discovered, of finding an entrance to the 
human blood; but those methods just de- 
scribed serve to show how the winged creat- 
ures of the air may carry disease and possibly 
death into our homes. 

When we consider the losses to our armies 
abroad, to industry and agriculture, and 
the sufferings to humanity generally involved 
in these tropical diseases, it is singular to 
reflect that the preventive measures indicated 
by our knowledge are so simple and so 
homely. For pébrine the use of the micro- 
scope, wherewithal to examine the dead body 
of the moth before allowing the eggs to de- 
velop, and attention to perfect sanitation in 
the silkworm’s home, has restored a mori- 
bund industry to France, Japan, and other 
nations. \ For the rest the fly-proof dwelling, 
the tick-proof shed, the mosquito curtain, 
the filter, are all simple and attainable bar- 
riers against these diseases. In India vast 
sums are spent in slaying the man-eating 
tigers and poisonous snakes of the jungle; 
but their power of destruction to human life 
is as nothing compared to the power of the 
unseen enemies that haunt not only the jungle 
and the swamp, but the cities of the East, 
and steal into the blood of men, animals, 
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and birds, irene the subtle agency of un- 
suspected flies! 

In the midst of these reflections, it is sat- 
isfactory to know that the government of 
India so well appreciates the benefit to man- 
kind likely to arise out’ of these researches 
that it now provides the whole of the ex- 
penses for Ross’s laboratory. Further, the 
Colonial Office, with a keen recognition of 
wide-spread benefits to come, has given a 
grant of nearly £4,000 toward erecting a 
school for the teaching and study of tropical 
in connection with the Seamen’s 
Hospital at the Albert Docks. It is by such 
means we may hope to attain the necessary 
knowledge, and, by imparting that knowl- 
edge to others, be enabled before many years 
have passed not only to save much human 
life, but to turn those parts of the tropical 
world at present uninhabitable into smiling 
lands and productive gardens, where our fel- 
low-creatures may enjoy health and prosper- 
ity, and live in peace with all mankind.— 
Lady Priestley, in the Nineteenth Century. 


Literature. 


The Story of: the Civil War.” 


When the short war of the suratage of 1898 
‘is forgotten, save for some possible porten- 
tous consequences in the politics of the 
United States, the Civil War of 1861-65 will 
have its exciting interest and its profitable 
lessons, not alone for military men, but for 
the general reader. 

And even a newspaper dedicated to religion 
may perform a service to the spirit of peace 
by recalling some of the appalling effects of 
the war passion in bringing the great repub- 
lic dreadfully near to death, and leaving its 
poison in public and private morality for 
a generation after the struggle with arms had 
ended. 

The partisans of ‘‘manifest destiny’’ were 
as conspicuous and confident then as now; 
though in their chief habitat, the South, 
they were more violent than in the North. 
The hastily made soldier had far more to 
suffer than his recent successor, because his 
service was in more protracted danger. The 
difficulty of finding the right man for great 
exigencies was as sorely complicated by 
political interference as we have suspected it 
to be in the year 1898; and the inexcusable 
waste of men and the instrumentalities of 
warfare was so evident that it is as extraor- 
dinary as it is humiliating to our national 
intelligence that, as a people, we learned its 
lessons so poorly for application to a far 
smaller campaign than almost any one of 
those which occupied the battle year of 1862. 

Mr. Ropes has, in an eminent degree, the 
qualities necessary for a satisfactory restate- 
ment of an often-told story. He has been 
a lifelong student of military history, and 
-an attractive writer in another field than the 
American war; and, from the outbreak of 
the secession revolt, he collected the mate- 
rials which enabled him from time to time 


* Tue Story oF THE Crvit War. A Concise Account 
of the War inthe United States of America between 1861 
and 1865. By Joba ope a Ropes, LL.D, With Maps 
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York and London; c. P, Putnam’s Sons, 
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‘to call the public attention, through note- 
worthy articles in periodicals, to the defects 
and virtues of our military leaders and their 
campaigns. And, now that the work of 
crowning importance for the historian of the 
Civil War has just been completed in the 
hundred odd'volumes of ‘‘ War Records’’ pub- 
lished by the government, he has given his 
revised mature judgments, by the light of the 
original documents of battlefield bulletins, 
telegrams, correspondence, and reports of 
commanding officers of every grade, on the 
Union and the Confederate side. 

This volume is the second in what will be 
a series of four; but it may be bought alone, 
and read with distinct interest. The two 
volumes thus far issued are clear and simple 
in style, yet full of energy, without a trace 
of the partisan heat which once waxed hot 
over famous reputations, though this must 
not be understood as implying that the writer 
has no decisive verdict to pass upon the 
merit or defects of the men, —books primarily 
for those who wish to know how battles were 
lost and won, but full of spirited narrative 
and wise and judicial comment for all who 
would become acquainted with the manner in 
which, though as by fire, the Union was 
saved. The printed page is handsome, and 
there are compact and convénient maps in 
a separate case. The year 1862 intro- 
duced our people to war as they had never 
dreamed of its horrors. Poetry, sermon, and 
fiction of that time bear their witness to the 
cloud of fear and sorrow which hung over the 
North down to the very last days of the year, 
especially in those States of the Union whose 
sons were chiefly engaged in the armies 
which fought in Virginia. Shiloh opened 
the tale of death in April, with its more 
than twenty thousand killed and wounded, 
Union and Confederate. Then followed the 
battles in the peninsula of Virginia, between 
McClellan and Johnston and Lee; then those 
under Pope, with our army driven back under 
the fortifications of Washington; then An- 
tietam, where in the single day of September 
17 more men were killed than in any other 
one day of the war; then Murfreesboro, 
with eighteen thousand disabled on both 
sides; and, in December, Fredericksburg, 
with its unnecessary and useless slaughter. 
Generals and privates were learning the art 
of war; but the common soldier had evidently 
found his self-poise long before the leaders 
were assured who could perform that almost 
impossible réle of satisfying the demands of 
supposititious political exigency and the re- 
quirements of good soldiership. 

Many generals whom our author believes to 
have had the promise, and even the fulfil- 
ment, of high skill went down because they 
would not undertake impossibilities: witness 
Buell of the heads of armies, and Sumner, 
Franklin, and Porter among subordinates; 
and many were hastily tried because they 
were ready to take great commands, and were 
promptly discarded at a tremendous cost of 
precious life and treasure. It took a full 
year or more to transform the volunteer into 
a trustworthy campaigner; and what would 
have happened in the mean while if his ad- 
versary had been a trained fighter instead of 
being almost as ignorant of the arts of war 
as himself (a/most, for the average South- 
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erner was more familiar with firearms than 
the man of the more law-abiding North) is 
a problem for consideration by those among 
us who think that we can defy the world with 
our militia. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF AN Empress. With 
Portraits from Photographs: New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $2.50.—The Empress 
Elizabeth of Austria, whose tragic death 
shocked the world last autumn and ended a 
life no less tragic in many of its important 
features, has always been an interesting 
figure; and the story of her life reads like an 
imaginative romance. She was the Cinder- 
ella daughter of the impoverished Maximil- 
ian, Duke of Bavaria. Her romantic woo- 
ing, the trials of her wedded life, the terri- 
ble story of her son, Prince Rudolph, are all 
narrated here with much detail. The name 
of the author is not given; but the pub- 
lishers’ announcement states definitely that she 
was a lady of the Austrian court and the in- 
timate friend of the empress during her en- 
tire life. The truth of this statement has 
been seriously doubted, and it is certain that 
reasons for suspicion occasionally assert 
themselves. On the other hand, the obvious 
mistakes in certain facts are generally such 
as an eager woman, unused to such writing, 
bent passionately on making clear to the 
world the character and the sorrows of her 
friend, might easily commit. The rambling,’ 
almost incoherent beginning, the undiscrimi- 
nating, unnecessary censure of others (which 
seems sometimes to imply the satisfaction of 
a private grudge), the frank partisanship, 
even the unrestrained writing,—which occa- 
sionally approaches melodrama,—all make 
it seem the work of a warm-hearted, ill- 
advised friend than the deliberate concoction 
of one who would assume a part. At least, 
if the work is other than it pretends, the de- 
ception is cleverly made, because the very 
faults of the book seem to confirm its claims. 
If it is not, the writer must be quickly rec- 
ognized by many. For the rest, besides the 
interest which belongs in any: case to this 
sorrowful life, the character of the empress 
herself is well worth study, and, as drawn 
here, agrees with the convictions of others 
concerning whose sincerity and right to speak 
there can be no reasonable question. There 
is, at least, one American who has been 
privileged to know Elizabeth as woman rather 
than as empress; and her testimony would 
substantiate that of this unknown writer in 
this regard. Elizabeth was a true-hearted, 
high-minded woman, as noble in spirit as she 
was beautiful in face and figure. 


Espiriru Santo, By Henrietta Dana 
Skinner. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$t.25.—Mrs. Skinner is the daughter of Rich- 
ard Henry Dana, author*of -Zwo Years before 
the Mast, and grand-daughter of the famous 
editor of the (orth American Review. In 
her girlhood she studied in the famous Paris 
convent which had then the reputation of 
making converts with more certainty than 
any other school of its kind. Miss Dana 
was not the only Boston girl who confessed 
the Roman Catholic faith there in those 
years, though in her case the conversion was 
more thorough and lasting than with some of 
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the others. The sources and inspiration of 
this novel may be traced directly to that 
time. Its central figure and the one whose 
name gives its title to the book is drawn 
from the character of Queen Mercedes of 
Spain, who was Mrs. Skinner’s classmate at 
the convent, and to whose memory the book 
is inscribed. The closing scenes of the book 
are also connected with memories of the 
seventeen-year-old queen, too early dead. In 
many respects the novel is a remarkable one. 
Its study of Latin characteristics and ideals, 
the spirituality of its love passages, and the 
freshness of the musical interest, which 
dominates much of the book, all deserve 
ready recognition; and an “especial value is 
added by the sincerity and warmth of draw- 
ing with which this inner view of a Catholic 
circle is presented. All these qualities give 
the book naturally a foreign atmosphere, and 
one would hardly guess that it is the work 
of a genuine American. It would have been 
well if, to its undoubted merit, could have 
been added the convincing force of reality, 
and if its pure and tender sentiment could 
have deepened into a feeling apparently born 
out of the depths of human experience. 


FRANCIS PARKMAN’s Works. New Li- 
brary Edition. Illustrated. Zhe Oregon 
Trail: Sketches of Prairie and Rocky Moun- 
tain Life; The Conspiracy of Pontiac; and 
The Indian War after the Conquest of Canada. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co.—TZhe Oregon 
Trail contains the experiences of the author, 
who, desiring to reproduce as nearly as pos- 
sible the conditions of savage life in colonial 
times, visited Indians in their own homes, 
when the West was still unpeopled and wild. 
Without reference to the other volumes which 
it illustrates, this book has permanent value 
for its pictures of things now long since 
passed away. Zhe Conspiracy of Pontiac and 
The Indian War following include some of 
the wildest and most tragic experiences fol- 
lowing the contact of civilization and sav- 
agery on the American continent. The col- 
umns in which these things are recorded sur- 
pass in interest any of the most thrilling 
historical novels which attract the attention 
of the youth of this generation. We have 
called especial attention to this noble series 
of twelve volumes, hoping to attract the at- 
tention of the young people who ought to 
know how our country was founded. These 
books have become a permanent ‘monument of 
American scholarship, illustrating the true 
method of research, and showing in the 
author heroic traits worthy to be remembered. 
The edition is well printed, convenient, and 
beautiful. 


THE IMPERIAL REPUBLIC. By James C. 
Fernald. Funk & Wagnalls ~Company.— 
This is a better book than the same writer’s 
Spaniard in History, to the extent that it 
does better what it tries to do than that 
book did. He is an ardent imperialist. 
Yet he pleads for our holding of the Philip- 
pines only so long as is necessary to enable 
them to govern themselves. That is a term 
so relative that it might be made the pretext 
for an indefinite continuance of our control. 
But, by all meaus, let it be made clear to 
them that our ultimate purpose_with them is 
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to make them self-governing. Mr. Fernald 
argues with much ingenuity against some of 
the more superficial objections to an imperial 
policy, but keeps too much ‘‘the high grior7 
road,’’ with too little attention to the char- 
acter of our politics and what it is likely to 
bring forth. He has written a manual that 
will prove very useful for imperialist editors, 
and in their hands will be made to serve a 
cause that will not bear the strain of such 
ideals as Mr. Fernald offers when he is at 
his best. : 


Miscellaneous. 


Saintine’s Picciola, that ever fresh and 
lovely story of the prisoner and his flower, 
has been translated and edited by Abby L. 
Alger. The success of this simple story, 
which has been reprinted in France more 
than twenty times since its first appearance 
in 1836 and translated into every language of 
Europe, is a witness to the power of humble, 
unaffected devotion to move the human heart 
to genuine interest. It is published by Ginn 
& Co., and sold for 40 cents. 


The historical game of C/o, 
by the Card Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn., seems decidedly difficult, at first 
sight, to any one who is not familiar with 
the Mexican War and the War of 1812, as 
well as with the Revolutionary and Civil 
Wars; but the difficulty becomes less serious 
as his ignorance decreases. Directions are 
given for ten different games that may be 
played with the same cards; but perhaps none 
of them will be found more interesting than 
that which is closest to the old-time ‘‘Au- 
thors,’’ and which is simple enough to need 
no directions. 


A few of the friends of Rev. J. H. Long, 
formerly the minister in Hamilton, Canada, 
have been so fortunate as to receive copies 
of a little Easter booklet containing eight 
Songs for the Soul, by his wife, Retta Long. 
Graceful: in form, hopeful in spirit, and 
each filled to overflowing’ with Unitarian 
faith, these songs are more than simply 
pleasing. They are uplifting, and reveal a 
richness of thought, a sturdiness of belief, 
which any of us might well desire to possess. 
Notwithstanding their triumphant hopeful- 
ness, the poems are sad, as if they were 
the outpourings of a heart which had experi- 
enced some of the very hard things of life, 
but had arisen out of them purified and 
strengthened. 
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The Lend a Hand Record for April is de- 
voted chiefly to the interests of the Peace 
Crusade, in behalf of which it is doing 
valiant and needed service. This department 
will continue until the close of the eonfer- 
ence proposed by the czar, and it cannot fail 
to do good work in moulding public opinion. 
Mr. Hale appeals also for books for the 
Southern negroes. Reports from the Lend 
a Hand clubs are always encouraging reading. 


The American Journal of Sociology for 
March is a good even number without any 
very salient features. Charles Zueblin with 
text and illustration describes ‘‘The World’s 
First Sociological Laboratory,’’ under the 
charge of ‘Prof. Geddes of Edinburgh. In 
part first of an article Paul Monroe calls at- 
tention to ‘‘The Conditions of Profit-sharing 
and Co-operation’’ and to the difficulties in 
the way of them. ‘‘In the Significance of 
the Church to the Social Movement,’’ by 
Shailer Mathews, and ‘‘The Workingmen 
alienated from the Church,’’ by H. Francis 
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The sermons which make up this 
volume were spoken in the Church of 
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98. They are printed as delivered,— 
not as literature, but for the sake of 
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Perry, attention is called to the much exag- 


gerated break between the Church and the bt 


world of workingmen. Prof. Mathews gives 
admirable advice to the Church to do what 
through its best members it is already doing, 
and Mr. Perry shows that the breach is not 
so wide and deep as is commonly reported. 
In ‘‘Criminal Anthropology and Jurispru- 
dence,’’ Frances Alice Kellor calls attention 
to the facts and institutions which are shap- 
ing the new criminal jurisprudence. ‘‘The 
Social and the Extra-social,’’ by J. Mark 
Baldwin,’ consists of new sections added by 
the writer in the new editions of his work, 
Social and Ethical Interpretations. ‘‘The 
Prologomena to Social Psychology,’’ by 
Charles A. Ellwood, is the beginning of a 
consideration of the facts concerning the psy- 


_ chology of social groups acting like individ- 


uals. Ralph G. Kimble offers contributions 
to the ‘‘Comparative Study of Association, ’’ 
bringing together for comparison associations 
among the animals as well as human beings. 
The notes and abstracts furnish convenient 
summaries of social movements in different 
parts of the world. 


Literary Notes. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce the publi- 
cation of Jnternational Handbooks to the New 
Testament, edited by Orello Cone, D.D. 
The series will include works by President 
Cary of Meadville, Principal James Drum- 
mond of Manchester College, Oxford, and 
Prof. Henry P. Forbes of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, and by the editor. The purpose has 
been constantly kept in view to furnish a 
series of ‘‘Handbooks to the New Testa- 
ment,’’ which should meet the wants of the 
general reader, and at the same time present 
the results of the Jatest scholarship and of 
the most thorough critical investigation 


Books Received. 


To Pusiisuers.— Ad] books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price,if known, Butwecan guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
James Russell Lowell and his Friends. By Edward Ever- 
ett Hale. $3.00. 
The Ladder of Fortune. By Frances Courtenay Baylor. 


1.50. ‘ Ae 
ilton’s Complete Poetical Works. Cambridge Edition. 


32.00. 
Through Nature to God. By John Fiske. $1.00. 
From the Pilot Publishing Company, Boston. 
Bettering Ourselves. By Katherine Conway. 
From D. Appleton & Co., Boston. \ 
Friedrich Froebel’s “Education by Development.’’ Trans- 
lated by Josephine Jarvis. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York, 
Heart of Man. By George Edward Woodberry. $1.50. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New,York. : 
Austria. Story of the Nations Series. By Sidney Whit- 
man. $1.50. 
Hannah Thurston, By Bayard Taylor. 50 cents, 
é From EP, Dutton & Co., New York. 
Early Chapters in Science. By Mrs. W. Awdry. $2.00. 
From the Church Press, Chicago, Lil. 
The Miracle at Markham, By Charles M. Sheldon. 75 
cents, 
From the Harper-Osgood Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
The Recovered Continent. By Oto Mundo. $1.00, 


Music Recetved. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
The Sweetest Story ever Told. Song. For alto or bari- 
tone. By R. M. Stults 


Barney McGee. Song. “For bass voice. By Frederic 
Field Bullard. ; z : 
The First Voyage. Song. For lowvoice. By Miss J. D. 


Draper. 

nce. Rufe’s Jubilee. Characteristic Two-step. For 
piano. By T. H. Rollinson. ; ; 3 

Ave Maria. Song. For high voice. With Latin and 
English words. By Ernesto d’Amico. , Bee’ 
mcentration Galop. Forthepiano. By Edwin Christie, 
Be Idol. Schottische. For the piano. By Edwin 

ristie. 


Compositions and Arrangements for Mandolin, Guitar, 
pod Pian 


Aaateeres Waltzes. By P. B, Metcalf, 
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The Great Affirmations of Religion. 


A Book not for Beginners, but Beginners Again. 


By Rev. 


. THOMAS R. SLICER, Minister of the Church of Alf 


Souls, New York. 


J2mo, $1.50. 


Pirate CONTENTS mere 


The Nature and Uses of Religion, 

The Natural Uses of Religion. 

The Affirmation of God. 

The Affirmation concerning Man, 

The Affirmation of the Dignity of 
Human Nature. 

The Affirmation of God and Man: 
Personal Religion. 


The Affirmation concerning Prayer. 

The Affirmation concerning Jesus 
Christ. 

The True Imitation of Christ. 

The Perpetual Incarnation. 

The Growth of a Soul, 

Grace and Truth. 

The Eternal Life. 
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One of the best essays in the book deals 
with “The Natural Uses of Religion.” He 
well says that religion provides a philosophy 
of life. And again: “Religion is to make duty 
a delight and worship a natural attraction, a 
celestial gravitation, and the love of God 
simply the sublimest aspect of all the pure 
motives of life. And the gentle amenities 
which make our homes a sanctuary are but 
transferred to God’s universe when we are at 
home with him.” This is finely put, and it is 
a not uncharacteristic passage from a book 
which no one can read without profit and enjoy- 
ment.—Providence Journal. 


Its choicest characteristic is that it is positive, 
constructive, evidently the “beaten oil” of a 
soul who has wrestled with these questions, and 
who has grown strong and courageous spiritu- 
ally in all his thinking.— Unity, Chicago. 


They are earnest words from a sincere man 
who has opened his mind without reserve to 
testify to his conception of the religious needs 
of men. Traditional religion, dogmatic theol- 
ogy, medizval usages, do not appeal to the 
author. His is no grudging effort to meet the 
progress of science and philosophy by half-way 
concessions.—Bosten Transcript. 


The sub-title describes it as “An Introduc- 
tion to Real Religion, not for Beginners, but for 
Beginners again” ; that is, for thoughtful minds 
in an eclipse of faith. It is a book to be com- 
mended to such as are “crying for the light” 
amid intellectual clouds created by the conflict- 
ing currents of science and the creeds. It is 
thoroughly constructive, with few traces of a con- 
troversial element.— 7he Outlook, New York. 


Nothing is more tangible to the writer than 
the reality of the truths he sets forth. His 
He 
persuades with a “sweet reasonableness,” and 
illumines the great realities he teaches with a 
keen searching ray, in which there is both 
warmth and cheer.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


It is plain that Mr. Slicer deems it a great 
privilege to give manly, open, free advocacy to 
these truths, and that he finds great intellectual 
satisfaction in it all. But chiefest among his 
joyous feelings is the sense of serving as a 
minister, as an interpreter, as a prophet, in the 
modern world.... It is a direct, honest, clear 


approach on the latest phases of religious de- 
bate among emancipated minds.— The Christian 
Register, Boston. 


Only those who know something of the 
author’s characteristics — his intellectual alert- 
ness, love of logic, capacity for fine discrimina- 
tion of thought and word—can apprehend the 
way in which he addresses himself to these 
themes. Many, no doubt, because of their 
religious antecedents, theological environment, 
and habit of thought, or lack of it, will find 
much in these pages to which they will not 
assent. Others, especially those, we apprehend, 
of scientific training, will find much that com- 
mends itself to their judgment, discovering 
their own ill-defined feelings and beliefs to be 
here well defined and stated in terms that 
appeal to their spiritual as well as their moral 
consciousness. It is a forlorn man, indeed, of. 
whatever creed, who cannot find much of help 
and profit in this book.— Buffalo Express. 


Mr. Slicer cares only for his subject; and, 
in his endeavor to express himself as clearly 
and forcibly as possible, he attains a style which 
could not have been improved by any filing of 
his line.... The avowed purpose of the book 
is to meet the real wants of men whom the 
traditional statement does not satisfy, nor any 
more this statement as modified under ecclesi- 
astical conditions or within the limits of an 
inherited creed. I could wish that many hun- 
dred more agnostic and other doubters had 
heard these sermons than probably did. They 
must have been favorably impressed by the 
respectful and sympathetic manner with which 
they are met, so different from that of the 
ordinary pulpit dealing with heretics, and by 
the absence of that glozing over of real diffi- 
culties which is so common with the theologi- 
cal apologist. Yet what was prepared for 
“beginners again” is food that the believing 
soul can batten on with zest..... The total 
impression made by these sermons is that of 
sincerity and reality, of a frank endeavor to 
get as near the facts as possible, and report 
them as they are. They are full to overflowing 
with the conviction that religion is “the greatest 
thing in the world,” the most natural, the most 
human; and I, for one, cannot resist the fine 
cor nor their joyful faith.— The Mew World, 

oston. 
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Robin, the Patriot.* 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


Bright and merry the glancing eyes, 
Quick and cunning the hopping feet. 

Robin is building a summer house, 
Cosey and warm and snug ahd sweet. 


First a foundation firm and strong, 
Twigs so carefully laid across, 

Then, to comfort the nestlings sweet, 
Feathers and string and hair and moss 


Woven above with tender care. 
Oh, it was fair and rare to see 

That summer cottage, that summer day, 
Finished, up in the old elm-tree. 


And, lastly, what is it Robin spies? — 
Was ever a thing so dainty found? 

Dropped by a little careless hand, 
Lying forgotten on the ground. 


O happy. bird, did your heart beat fast, 

Your eye grow bright, with the gracious sight? 
Red and white lying side by side 

With stars and blue like a summer night. 


Again he labors and tugs and toils, 
Merrily trills and chirps with glee. 

Ah, the pride of the cosey nest! 
Ah, the pride of the old elm-tree ! 


Up in the leafy branches wide 
Peering, a pair of boyish eyes, 
Spying the brightness hidden there, 
Down with a shout of glad surprise. 
“Pye found my flag! I’ve found my flag! 
Such a wonder you never saw! 
Robin’s hung out the stars and stripes 
Just as we do! Hurrah! hurrah!” 


For the Christian Register. 


Bird Defenders’ Day. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


‘*Cooee, cooee, cooee! We-e-e-e-k filium, 
“—dee-dee!’’ 

By a free translation, this might be said 
to mean something like ‘‘God’s in his 
heaven, all’s right with the world!’’ <A 
‘**free translation,’’ you know, is where the 
meaning is given without keeping very closely 
to the words. Bird-songs are usually trans- 
lated quite freely. These were sung by a 
thrush one bright spring day. 

If I could give you any clear idea of that 
thrush’s notes, as it carolled away, taking 
short flights among the branches, I should 
rise far above Mendelssohn or Beethoven and 
their like. It kept on with the same theme, 
only with twitters and trills in the way of 
variations which would make your very heart 
swell with grateful happiness. Very soon it 
was ringing in its rejoicing in the sunshine, 
the dew, the wild flowers, the little brook, 


and the trees in which it flashed about so] 


swiftly that you could not see the movement 
of its wings. Then the other birds caught 
the sound, and the chorus set the whole 
woods to music. 

Later the warblers settled down to more 
serious business. A few friends gathered 
for a quiet talk. 

‘*Weet weet weet wed-e-e-e-e. An koo 
kro kru sphee sphee-sphee feeditchy- fee- 
ditchy-feeditchy. ’’ 


‘“Pee—wee, pee, wee. Pee-e—wee.’’ 


*Ina suburb of Chicagoa apa flag is built into a robin’s 
nest, 
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‘“‘Chip chip chip chip chiwee. 
cheerenup cheerenup.’’ 

What was it all about? As you were not 
there to hear, I must again translate for r you. 

‘‘T have found a fine place for a nest,’ 
said the thrush. 

‘“So have I,’’ chirruped the bluebird, joy- 
ously. 

‘Tt requires a great deal of judgment to 
select a suitable location,’’ said the pee-wee, 
soberly. 

“‘Tt mustn’t be too near the top of a tree, 
for fear the dainty nestlings might be blown 
away.’’ 

‘‘Nor too near the ground, for fear of 
those dreadful monsters, —boys!’’ 

‘*Never! Never!’’? A chorus of chirps. 

‘‘Nor too far in the forest, for then there 
would not be enough sunshine. ’’ 

‘Nor in the open, for fear of too much.’’ 

‘‘And I like a young tree, that will rock 
gently in the wind through the mild May 
nights.’’ 

‘‘Ves, yes,’? chimed in the bluebird. 
‘*Mine is just on the edge of the forest.’’ 

‘*Why, so is mine!’’ 

‘*And mine!’’ 

‘*And mine!’’ 

‘*Come and see!’’ said the bluebird. 

They took a short flight, at the end of 
which arose a wild chatter, made up of 
chirps and bird-laughter. 

‘“*That’s the very one I chose!’’ 

‘*And I roosted there last night, to be 
ready to go to work this morning !’’ 

‘*And I had selected that very nook, the 
third crotch up!’’ 


Cheerenup 


‘‘Took! I have already laid my founda- 
tion of twigs.’’ 
‘“‘Then,’’ said the bluebird, after the 


merry din had subsided, ‘‘we are all to be 
neighbors. What a happy coincidence!’’ 

For three days the feathered masons and 
carpenters were busy, laying their founda- 
tions stout and*strong. The fourth day came 
trouble. A dozen or more large creatures, 
active of limb and loud of voice, gathered 
about the tree. 

‘‘Boys!’’ gasped the bluebird. 

‘(What are they doing?’’ said the peewee? 

“It’s sure to be something dreadful,’’ 
sighed the thrush. 

The three huddled, trembling, in a tree 
near by, and watched. The large creatures 
measured a space around the tree, and then 
began digging. 

“‘T know, I know!’’ at length said the 
bluebird, in deep dejection. ‘‘They’re going 
to dig up the tree and carry it away.’’ 


‘They have no right to,’’ said the thrush, | 


indignantly. ‘‘It’s our tree.’’ 

‘‘And there isn’t another tree to be found 
that so exactly suits us.’’ 

‘*But what can we do?”’ 

There it was,—what could they? The 
mites gazed helplessly, as the strong-limbed 
creatures dug about the roots of the tree they 
had chosen for their home, shivering as at 
last its top branches quivered with the dis- 
turbance below. Then the boys went away. 

‘Will they come again?’’ 

“*Ves, surely they will.’’ > 

‘*T shall never, never venture back !’’ 

‘*No, indeed!’’ 

‘*What’s all the trouble?’’ 


A robin came 
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along, with a genial, spring-time chirp, and 
stopped at sight of the forlom group. 

‘‘We are building our nests in that tree,’’ 
began the bluebird, tremulously. 

‘Almost ready to put in the straw and 
feathers, ’’ put in the thrush. 

“*And then there came,—oh, 
ful!’’ 

‘*Such a lot of them!”’ 

‘*And so big’’— 

** And so fierce’’— 

‘*And so cruel!’’ 

‘Don’t I know all about it? They carried 
away the first nest I ever made,’’ continued 
the bluebird, with tears. 

‘“*They shot my mate with a rubber-gun,’’ 
said the thrush, putting its claw to its eyes. 

‘What zs all this about?’’ repeated the 
robin, half impatiently, puffing out his 
orange-colored vest. 

““Boys!’’ exclaimed the three, in Rotel 
chirps. 

‘‘Making ready to carry away our tree!”’ 

‘*So that we shall have to begin all over!’’ 

‘*And nestlings never do well if they are 
late in the season.’’ 

‘*Boys! Ha, ha, ha, hal’’ came in a 
robin laugh. ‘‘Why, my dear friends,’’ 
sobering in a moment, as they gazed at her 
in sorrowful reproach, ‘‘you mustn’t for a 
moment think I am laughing at your trouble; 
but I do assure you there is no trouble at 
all. You see,’’—with a rather important 
pluming of wing-feathers,—'‘it is simply 
because you do not keep up with the times. 
Now I, you know, am familiar with the 
habitations of man. Boys live there. And 
I am happy to be able to inform you that old 
styles have passed away, and there is a new 
race of boys.’’ 

‘‘Whoo—eet!’? ‘‘Chip chip chippet!’’ 
‘*Pee—weel’’ came in a little chorus from 
the astonished trio. 

“‘Tt’s a fact, though I don’t wonder you 
find it hard to believe. The new race is 
called ‘Bird Defenders.’ ’’ 

“*Bird what ??? 

‘* *Defenders.’ That’s a big word that 
means to look out for and take care of small 
and weak things, and see that nobody does 
them any harm. Why, the other day I heard 
a story—I’ve been so much among them that 
I’ve learned English, you know—about a boy 
(the very last one of the old race). who was 
caught aiming a rubber-gun ata bird. Do 


it’s dread- 


| you think they took the gun away from him 


and burned, it? That would have been too 
good for him. The new boys tied him to 
a fence ’round behind the school-house, and, 
taking turms with his own gun, shot at him 
till he cried and begged for mercy, and 
vowed that in all his life he’d never, zever, 
NEVER, harm a bird again.’ 

‘*Now,’’ went on the robin, ‘‘to-morrow’s 
Arbor Day. That’s a day they celebrate by 
planting trees and taking care of them. 
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' cited delight. 
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‘to have a day for themselves’— 


Then the ‘boys—the ‘Bird Defenders’—set up 


**Cooee, cooee!’’ 
“Chip chip chip chip’’— 
“*Pee—wee!’’ in a little murmur of ex- 


“But men objected to it. They were 
afraid that, seeing the boys had to make 
speeches about heroes on Washington’s Birth- 
day, and the beautiful works of nature on 
Arbor Day, and sacred memories on Memo- 
tial Day, and patriotism and our country on 
the Fourth of July, with a great deal of 
freedom for Cuba worked in with each one, 
they wouldn’t have anything left to say. 
Which is a sin and a shame, I say. I’d 
trust that to the boys all the time.’’ 

A flapping of wings, with enthusiastic 
murmurs of agreement. 

“*So they agreed to divide up Arbor Day 
with them. Which isn’t so bad, for where 
there are trees there will be birds. Now, 
my dears, you may go on with your building, 
only that to-morrow you must, like the boys, 
take holiday. Your tree is going to be| 
moved to the school yard, which has been 
made beautiful with trees and vines and 
flowers. When you have brought up your 
families under loving care and protection, 
you will all be ready to wonder how you 
could ever feel safe where there were not] 
plenty of boys.’’ 

With still a little tremble in their hearts, 
the three followed at a safe distance, and 
watched as an army of boys, with cheers and 
flags and music, conducted the tree to an 
honored spot, where it was planted amid 
appropriate ceremonies. 

There was more cheering when a commo- 
dious bird-house was brought, and the small- 
est boy in school stood up to make a speech. 
He began :— 

‘Boys are things that love to fight.’? A 

twitter of anxiety from the listening birds. 
“They are made that way, and they can’t} 
help it. They won’t let boys go to war, 
which I think they ought to do. So they 
have to fight-something else. A long time 
ago they used to fight birds and their sisters’ 
cats, and things that couldn’t help them- 
selves. But boys are different now. They’ll 
fight just the same; but they’re all of ’em 
ready, yes, sirree!’’—two small fists were 
doubled up—‘‘ready to fight anybody that is 
coward enough to hurt little weak things that 
can’t fight for themselves. ’’ 
‘ With the tumultuous applause mingled a 
joyous carol from three bird-throats. The 
liquid’ sound was caught up by others’ and 
still others, spreading and echoing far 
through the forest, a great chorus of rejoic- 
ing in Bird Day and ‘‘Bird Defenders. ’’ 


What the Spider Said. 


‘*T was spinning a web in the rose-vine;’”’ 
said the spider; ‘‘and the little girl was sew- 
ing patchwork on the doorstep. Her thread 


knotted and her needle broke, and her eyes |, 


were full of tears. 
*T can’t! I can’t!’ 
**Then her mother came, and bade her look 
at me. Now every time I spun a nice, silky] 
thread, and tried to fasten it from one branch 
to another, the wind blew and tore it away. 


‘I can’t do it,’ she said.. 
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‘‘This happened many times; but at last, 


I made one.that did not break, and fastened 
it close, and spun other thréads to join it. 
Then the mother smiled. \ 

‘« ‘What a patient spider!’ she said. 

‘*The little girl smiled, too, and took up 
her work. And, when the sun went down, 
there was a beautiful web in the rose-vine 
and a square of beautiful patchwork on the 


step. ’’—Badbyland. 


Something Unusual, 


He hunted through the library, 
He looked behind the door, 
He searched where baby keeps his toys 
* Upon the nursery floor. 
He asked the cook and Mary, 
He called mamma to look, 
He even started sister up 
To leave her Christmas book. 


He couldn’t find it anywhere, 
And knew some horrid tramp 

Had walked in through the open gate 
And stolen it, the scamp! 

Perhaps the dog had taken it 
And hidden it away, 

Or else perhaps he’d chewed it up 
And swallowed it in play. 


And then mamma came down the stairs, 
Looked through the closet door, 

And there it hung upon its peg, 
As it had hung before. 

And Tommy’s cheeks turned rosy red, 
Astonished was his face. 

He couldn’t find his cap — because 
Twas in its proper place! 

—Emma E. Marean, in Vouth’s Companion. 


How the Baby got in the Crib. 


**Let’s go and play in the com-crib,’’ said 
Katherine. 

**Oh, let’s!’’ cried all the children at once. 

‘*What’s a com-crib?’’ asked the little vis- 
itor, ‘‘I didn’t know corz slept in a crib, 
too! Do they put the baby-corn in it to 
sleep?’’ 


“Oh, no,’’ laughed Katherine. ‘‘They put 


the grown-up corn in a crib in winter; but in 


summer it’s empty, and it’s our playhouse. 
Come along.’’ : 
Away they went, even baby Barbara, with 


iher chubby bare feet, picking her way slowly 
When she | 


over the stones and rough places. 
climbed the few steps leading into the corn- 
crib, the children were already there. Sam- 
uel had scampered up the little winding stair- 
way to the loft, and was peeping down 
through a crack, yelling like an Indian; Fran- 
cis was dragging tin cans and bits of broken 
china from the closet under the stairs, ‘‘get- 
ting dinner’’; Katherine, with an old broom, 
was ‘‘cleaning house,’’ though, thanks to the 
gardener’s ready hand, everything was already 
scrupulously clean. 

The sunshine streaming in through the 
Wide crevices laughed to see the corn-crib 


[full of children instead of corn; and the 


baby, tumbling into the midst of it, laughed, 
too. What a good time they had! Samuel 
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found a knot-hole on the stairway!big enough 
to put his foot through; and by climbing on 
an old chair Katherine could pull it a little. 
Such kicking and pulling! Then each in 
turn had to go up and put a foot through. 
Even baby Barbara’s fat foot dangled down, 
to the delight of all the others, who each 
in turn must climb up and pull her soft toes. 

A cry of surprise from Francis brought all 
suddenly to the ‘‘stove,’’—an old rusty iron 
teakettle. 

‘‘What is it! What is it!’’ As they all 
stood looking in wonder, Francis had pushed 
off the lid; and there the old teakettle was 
filled with long, slender white things reaching 
from the bottom to the top, and the very 
top of each one shaded into a soft green 
color, Suddenly Francis, ‘‘the farmer, ’’ 
clapped his hands and danced about with 
delight. ‘‘Oh, I know, I know! Don’t you 
remember last time we made coffee out of 
grains of corn and dirt and water? The 
com sprouted, that’s all; and it’s trying to 
get out to the light. Let’s set it out in the 
sun!’?’ . ‘*Wasn’t it funny,’’ said the 
visitor later, ‘‘that the daéy-corn got into the 
crib, after all?’’—Scattered Seeds. 
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SANKEY MODEL, STYLE 481. 
Known abroad as the Empress Model. 


More than two hundred thousand organs were 
made in oar factory before this instrument was per- 
fected. It is the result of great experience in mak- 
ing organs for all purposes for everybody. 

‘The missionary’s tent in the junglesand West- 
minster Abbey, the humble cottage and the king’s 
palace contain a Mason & Hamlin Organ. The gelf 
taught amateur and Franz Liszt, Saint-Saens, Theo. 
Thomas, George W. Chadwick, Emil Paur and 
scores of great musicians have written words of 
praise for Mason & Hamlin Organs. 

_ fhe Sankey Model (so called because it was de- 
signed for and is used by Ira D. Sankey) is suitable 
for churches, lodges, schools and homes. Cash with 
order price, $180.00. Other organs $27.00 to $2,400.00. 

We have accumulated organ information for 45 
years. Write us about organs if you are interested, 
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Good News. 
Noblesse Oblige. - 


. Shall I not work? 

I, who stand here, in front of human life, 

And feel the push of all the heaving past 

Straining against my hand? Immortal life, 

Eternal, indestructible, the same 

In flower and beast and savage,—now in me,— 

Urges, and urges to expression new ! 

Work? Shall I take from those blind laboring years 
' Their painful fruit, and not contribute now 

My share of gifts so easy to our time? 


Shall I receive so much, support the weight 
Of age-long obligation, and not turn 
In sheerest pride and strive to set my mark 
A little past the record made before? 
Shall it be said: ‘‘ He took from all the world, 
Of its accumulated countless wealth, 
As much as he could hold, and never gave ! 
Spiritless beggar! pauper! parasite!’ 
Life is not long enough to let me work 
As I desire; but all the years will hold 
Shall I pour forth. Perhaps it may be mine 

o do some deed was never done before, 
And clear my obligation to the world. 

— Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


Employment. 


A sensible bill has been introduced in the 
Massachusetts legislature, providing for the 
establishment of public offices for bringing 
together employers and people who wish to 
find employment. Such plans have met with 
a certain success in the Western States and 
in the city of New York. In Massachusetts, 
organized effort in this direction has been 
‘mostly in the hands of the Industrial Aid 
Society, which takes its present name from 
the duties thus discharged. This society is 
really the balance-wheel of the public chari- 
table institutions of Boston, and its work in 
the line of securing employment for those 
who need it has been of great value. 

There is, alas! a deal of nonsense talked 
in this matter of employers and employed. 
There is a great deal of ignorant declama- 
tion about it and false statements about the 
failures of modern society in this business 
which are really awful. One may say that 
even a person of very limited intellect would 
understand that there cannot be as much agri- 
cultural work done in Vermont in the winter 
as is done there in the weeks in which men 
are making hay. One might say, again, that 
even an average imagination might suggest 
that the cutting of ice has, from the very 
nature of things, to be confined to the months 
of winter, and that that employment cannot 
be ‘‘provided’”’ in July and August, except in 
the antarctic regions. But one can easily 
hear platform orators, both men and women, 
declaiming about the wickedness and corrup- 
tion of the modern social order, as if the 
modem social order was to blame that ice- 
cutters are out of work in August and hay- 
makers are not employed in January. 

There is also a misconception with regard 
to human nature itself in the assumption that 
it is necessary, or even desirable, that the 
human body shall work a certain fixed num- 
ber of hours every day, from January to 
December. It is undoubtedly true that, by 
the money standard, it ‘is desirable that ma- 
chines and the engines that drive machines 
should be kept at work as many hours as pos- 
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sible. But this mechanical statement might 
at once be condemned as impossible for men, 
women, and children; and a sound legisla- 
tion would demand that boys and girls, cer- 
tainly up to the age of sixteen, should be 
left to those natural conditions which are 
necessary for health, if health is to continue 
during the sixty or seventy years which follow 
the age of sixteen. 

This regulation, to take a single Spatance: 
would keep boys and girls out from mechan- 
ical operation in factories. They might be 
of use a few hours there, but such broken 
work could not be made to fit into a system. 
In practice it would be better to say that they 
should not work in factories at all. On the 
other hand, no system could be devised more 
conducive to the health and strength of the 
future man than the employment of a boy at 
his father’s side in the work of a farm. 

What does seem to come within the line of 
legislation, or of such institutions or em- 
ployment bureaus as are now proposed in 
Massachusetts, is (1) such an all-round sys- 
tem of training that the man who cannot hoe 
potatoes in January may be fitted to do 
something else in that month. The old 
Essex workmen understood this perfectly 
when they caught mackerel all the summer 
and made shoes all the winter. The New 
England matron of a hundred years ago un- 
derstood it, when, after she had woven the 
sheets for her family, she applied herself to 
the study of a foreign language, or, if you 
please, to improve her practice in singing. 
She did not accuse the social order in which 
she lived because she was not permitted to 
weave her linen from the 1st of January to 
the 31st of December. She was, on the 
other hand, very glad that that employment 
did not last through the year. If, in our wor- 
ship of ‘‘the machine,’’ we could come 
round to understand that there are higher 
functions for men and women than attendance 
on machines, we should gain one point in 
such speculation. 

(2) It is to be remembered at the same 
time that there is no divine law which com- 
pels people always to live in the same home. 
On the other hand, the arrangement by which 
the young woman who attends to travellers in 
the dining-room of the Chocorua Hotel in 
the summer, and in the winter attends to 
travellers at the Hotel Ponce de Leon in St. 
Augustine, is a typical arrangement, which 
shows that a good deal may be done ina 
system which was naturally established long 
ago in animals of a lower grade, as geese 
and ducks and plover. At this moment the 
same workman who harvests olives and grapes 
in Italy may cross the ocean to the valley of 
the La Plata, and join with his countrymen 
in harvesting the wheat of the Argentine Re- 
public during the Italian winter. He then 
goes back to Italy, he returns to the La 
Plata, and so on, quite like a bird of pas- 
sage. He lives 


‘Where everlasting spring abides, 
And never-withering flowers. ’’ 


Railways, steamships, and -telegraphs exist 
precisely that such transfer of workmen to 
the place where they are needed may be sys- 
tematic and effective. 

(3) This is to say in detail what may be 


said in general,—that the rigmarole of our 


fathers about the value of the division ot 
labor is to be abandoned in the twentieth 
century... You lessen a man’s life, you do 
not improve or enlarge it, when you train 
him to make tape on a particular machine 
with that persistency in your training that he 
cannot by any possibility open an oyster, 
catch a fish, or drive a horse. When we 
shall substitute education for instruction, — 
and there are some hopes that we may do so, 
—we shall have all-round men and many- 
sided women. To cite an old - fashioned 
book, which has a great many practical sug- 
gestions, we shall bring our boys forward to 
be perfect men, and also our girls to be per- 
fect women. We shall be rather sorry when 
a nian calls himself an expert in some special 
manual or mental office. And we shall find 


the defects in our social order diminished, 


in proportion as our laborers become work- 


men, and the mind and the soul have more 


dominion over brute matter. 

(4) Speaking in general terms, if the com- 
ing years teach people that they are to try to 
gain ‘‘a living’’ which shall be pure, cheer- 
ful, and, in general, wholesome, rather than 
to gain higher salaries or to live in a house 
of many rooms, many of the diseases of our 
social order will disappear. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Correspondence. 


[A warm friend of children, who herself 
resides in Boston, sent a few weeks ago to 
the Texas Farm and Ranch a request that the 
readers of that paper would send her flower- 


seeds from their own localities, which could © 


be planted in window-gardens by poor chil- 
dren in Boston. 
cordial replies to her request, and she per- 
mits us to print some of them. ] 

. . ‘SA little girl from Alvarado, Tex., 
eight years old, writes: ‘I have known what 
it is to live in the city, and long for.a flower 
or a glimpse of country life; and I think 
you are doing a good work. We had just 
planted all our seeds, but these I enclose. I 
live on a farm now, and there are worlds of 
pretty wild flowers here. I wonder if you 
would care for the seed of any of them. As 
soon as I go to school, I am going to show 
your letter to my teacher and schoolmates, 
and get them all to send you some seeds or 
give them to me for you.’ 

‘“‘The following note came, wrapped about 
sixteen packages of seed: ‘May these little 
seeds grow, and make glad the hearts of 
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**Tihis little ones’’! 
labor to bring brightness into darkened homes 
and lives. I saw your request in Texas 
Farm and Ranch, and send my mite, hoping 
many others may do likewise.’ 

“A mother from the Indian Territory 
writes: ‘We have read your call for flower- 
seed, and think it a beautiful idea. My 
two little girls have found a few seed to send 
for the children that have no flowers. They 
are vining flowers,—Jack bean flowers, flower 
beans, wild apricot, or passion flower. I 
add to this a package of pepper -seed and 
some cherry tomatoes. Both are pretty, and 
it would please some child to watch the 
growth of the fruit. The common peanut 
makes a very pretty house plant for boxes or 
hanging baskets. The foliage is lovely; 
and, if taken care of, they will bear the nuts 
the same as in the open ground. Some chil- 
dren would be delighted with these for 
plants. ’ 

“‘Three children from Chichester, Ark., 
write this partnership letter: ‘While we were 
gathering up our flower-seed to plant, we 
thought of the poor little children in your 
big city, who have none; and we decided to 
divide our small supply with them. Respect- 
fully, Katie, Susie, and Willie.’ 

‘‘Thigs morning a package of buffalo 
clover-seed came, with the wish that it 
might be made to grow all over the Union. 
It is one of the Texas wild flowers, and 
blooms in all the fields. And the flower 
contains all the colors of our flag, and for 
that reason would make an appropriate na- 
tional flower. Could the people who have 
divided their seeds with us see the faces of 
the children when we help them plant their 
seeds and see the love with which they ‘care 
for them, they would surely feel that they 
had done much to give pleasure to our boys 
and girls.’’.. . 

mene, “Those persons who are interested in 
preserving our wild birds ought to send to 
Miss Richards of .the Audubon Society for 
their very pretty wall chart of colored draw- 
ings of twenty-six common birds. It really 
seems well that all large communities should 
know that there were once other birds besides 
English sparrows, and that it may still be 
possible to preserve a few of them.’’ 

. . It is said, and I believe truly, 
that the little body of Sandemanians in Lon- 
don keeps up its touch with the world by 
a very interesting system of preaching. 
Chapels are costly; and, as some people 
think, the care of churches and chapels is 
rather apt to run into the jurisdiction of a set 
of janitors and sextons, who, when they are 
associated, are called conventions or confer- 
ences. The Sandemanians have succeeded in 
avoiding this difficulty by giving up a regular 
Sunday service. But any one who has any 
gospel to deliver to the world does what Mrs. 
Eddy does: he writes it out and prints it, and 
then, by a convenient central agency, the ser- 
mon is mailed to any person in the world who 
wants to read it. It will be seen at once that 
this avoids any danger of people’s arriving 
late at church: it protects them from the ex- 
posure of stormy days. They read the ser- 
mon when they are in the mood; and, if any 
one has anything to say on the subject, he 
writes another sermon, sends it to his print- 


God bless you in your 
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ers, and disperses is over the worl: in this 
nineteenth-century fashion. This invention 
would have delighted Prof, Faraday, Mr. 
Frederic Ingham, Mr. Isaac Winslow, and 
most of the Glassites, or Sandemanians of a 
hundred years ago. ad 


Western Letter. 


One of the differences between our Unita- 
rian ministers and those of our sister churches 
is that very few of our number ever achieve 
the dignity of trailing a ‘‘D.D.’’ behind us, 
while every minister of prominence in most 
orthodox denominations has such an appendix 
to his name. They are much more ‘‘Doc- 
tored’’ than we,—perhaps because they need 
it more And this custom results in a sort 
of presumption in the public mind that we, 
too, have been ‘*Doctored.’’ So the Western 
secretary has often been addressed and some- 
times introduced to audiences as ‘‘ Doctor.’’ 
And, though he disavows any such knowledge 
of divinity or medicine as should make him 
a ‘‘Doctor,’’ yet there is certainly one re- 
spect in which he resembles a physician. 
His visits, like those of the physician, are 
rather to houses of mourning than to places 
of feasting. It is to the churches that are 
in trouble that he makes his most frequent 
journeys. Whenever a society has lost its 
minister or has become weak and discour- 
aged and disorganized, the Western secre- 
tary is supposed to appear like the county 
doctor, bringing with him the medicines 
needed. 

It requires no little courage to visit one 
disheartened society after another, even when 
the visits are a week apart with six days of 
distracting office work between. and with an 
occasional Sunday service at some successful 
church to replenish his stock of courage 
Therefore, when the exigencies of the work 
required him to visit six afflicted societies in 
as many days, he set out with considerable 


‘thousand-mile trip. 
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fear lest his stock of courage should be ex- 
hausted before he should have completed his 
Fortunately, however, 
his. apprehensions were groundless; and he 
reached the end of the circuit with even more 
courage than he had at the start,—to say 
nothing of the increase of faith in our work. 

The first place on his route was Winona, 
Minn., a town of 25,000 inhabitants on the 
Mississippi River. It was only three hun- 
dred miles from Chicago, and the Saturday 
night sleeper brought him to it in ample sea- 
son for breakfast Sunday morning. Early as 
it was, however, one of the hospitable society 
was at the station; and three or four hours 
later a congregation of nearly a hundred gath- 
ered in the pretty little church at the morn- 
ing service, while the Sunday-school at noon 
and the Young People’s Religious Union in 
the evening were well attended and seemed 
full of life. Though the financial condition 
of the society will prevent the settlement of 
any new minister before fall, yet the Sunday- 
school and the Young People’s Society will 
meet regularly till vacation; and plans were 
laid to secure occasional preaching services 
in May and June. 

An early start Monday morning took the 
religious physician two hundred miles far- 
ther west to the next patient on his list, New 
Ulm. This town is quite unique. It was 
settled nearly half a century ago by a handful 
of Germans whose one bond of union was a 
vigorous protest against the dogmas of the 
Lutheran Church. It was, in fact, a little 
**Free Religious’’ settlement, where origi- 
nally no priest or minister was to be seen 
and nothing but German was to be heard; 
and there are still only about fifty American 
families in a population of 5.000, and the 
orthodox churches are few and weak. There 
is a strong Turner Society in the place, with 
dramatic and literary organizations for the 
young and a Sunday-school as well as a day- 
school in the Turner Hall, all of them being 
conducted in German. The people had given 
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a very cordial welcome to our liberal faith 
when we first visited them three or four years 
ago, and they speak most highly of the min- 
ister who was here for a time conducting the 
services. They feel sure that, if a Unitarian 
minister of German nationality and education 
could come here, he would develop a very 
strong society that would include both Ger- 
man and English liberals in its folds. Till 
such a minister appears, they will try to keep 
up the interest by occasional services from 
outside. 

The next place on the list was Luverne; 
and, though the physician of souls had to get 
up before sunrise and travel till sunset to 
reach the town, it was only about two hun- 
dred miles from New Ulm. It really did not 
deserve to be put on the list of the afflicted; 
for, though it has no minister, it has one of 
the most successful little Sunday-schools in 
the West,—a school which is always striking 
out some new and valuable ideas. This time 
the new idea was the study of contemporary 
events in the light of the New Testament 
principles. A class of boys about fourteen 
years old was helped each Sunday to apply 
the teachings of Jesus to the events reported 
in the newspapers of the week. A society 
that can get such teachers and such teaching 
as this may dispense with a minister occa- 
sionally. But even Luverne feels that it 
would be better with a pastor, and hopes to 
secure one the coming fall. 

After a delightful stay at this beautiful 
little city the secretary went on his way to 
Cherokee, Perry, and Des Moines, giving a 
day to each, and preaching at the last place 
Sunday morning before taking the night train 
back to Chicago for another week of letters, 
reports, committees, and interviews. Though 
he survived these six hasty visits crowded 
into a week, yet it certainly would have been 
much better for the churches if he could 
have given a Sunday to each of them, with 
an enthusiastic Sunday service, as well as 
informal talks with the members. The only 
reason he did not do so was that our Western 
Conference had not the money to pay the 
travelling expenses. As the work at the 
headquarters requires constant supervision, 
he would have to return to Chicago after 
each Sunday visit; and,~ consequently, it 
would take six trips on six Sundays to reach 
as many afflicted churches, and each trip 
would cost ten or fifteen dollars. 

But this would be a far better way, and 
the only way, of getting the best results from 
our work; and we hope the income of the 
Conference will be sufficient to do this an- 
other year. Our directors have appealed to 
the Western churches to send their delegates 
to our meeting this spring, authorized to 
pledge definite contributions for the coming 
year. If all of our churches comply with 
this request, we shall have ample means, 
even though each society gives no more than 
in the past. For in the past we have been 
singularly lacking in systematic missionary 
work. Though we have the reputation of 
being the most cool-headed and rational of 
all religious denominations, yet, as far as our 
missionary contributions are concerned, we 
have trusted more to the impulse of the mo- 
ment and the random efforts of the individ- 
ual than even the most emotional of the 


‘our churches ought 
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churches. Here in the West we have been 
trying for several years to introduce more 
system, and with the present business revival 
to contribute enough 
money to enable us to advance instead of 
merely holding our own. A. W. G. 


Boston Letter. 


When an orthodox friend said to me the 
other day, ‘‘If Unitarians do not believe in 
foreign missions, why do they not at least 
establish home missions?’’ I was glad to be 
able to reply, while admitting our work in 
this direction to be indeed far less than 
might easily be maintained, that, at least 
in Boston, very nearly $20,000 is spent an- 
nually by one organization alone in purely 
home missionary enterprise. I referred to 
the society known as the Benevolent Frater- 
nity. Although the Fraternity has actually 
been organized since 1834, its useful work 
seems to have gone along with very little 
public advertisement; and it is almost re- 
markable how few Unitarian laymen seem to 
be aware of even the existence of the society, 
much less of the scope of its influence and 
the extent of its opportunities. The Frater- 
nity owns six admirably located buildings, 
with all the essential adjuncts for carrying on 
active centres of missionary influence. These 
buildings are situated so as to cuver the 
whole field of most promising outlook in the 
entire city. ; 

Bulfinch Place Church provides for the 
West End,-the North End Union for the old 
North End, Morgan Chapel and the Parker 
Memorial for the wide expanse of the South 
End, and Unity Church for South Boston. 
Over sixty paid workers and more than two 
hundred volunteers are engaged in this work. 
Bulfinch Place Chapel stands at the head of 
the list of the Fraternity enterprises for long- 
continued success and the inestimable and 
far-reaching influence it has inspired under 
the noble ministry for over fifty years of 
Rev. S. H. Winkley. The spirit of this 
devoted teacher seems to create similar disin- 
terestedness and faithfulness in those asso- 
ciated with him; and Bulfinch Place is a 
hive of indefatigable Christian workers, who 
are now, since Mr. Winkley’s advancing 
years preclude his entire attention, Jed by 
Rev. C. R. Eliot. 

This church has sent out many poor boys 
to fill places of prominence and public use- 
fulness. From its Sunday-school girls have 
gone forth to be faithful workers and loving 
mothers. Two and three generations of those 
who have successively grown up in the church 
are represented at every Sunday service. Be- 
sides the regular religious services and Sun- 
day-school, classes are carried on ‘in many 
subjects, from cooking to literature, clubs 
aid in the-development of a higher tone to 
local life, socials and entertainments are fre- 
quently given. 

At Parker Memorial, corner of Berkeley 
and Appleton Streets, different conditions 
prevail; and they are wisely met and energet- 
ically followed up by Mr. Arthur A. Wor- 
dell, the superintendent, and his assistant, 
Miss Whipple. Through its many indus- 
trial and educational classes, its religious 
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services, lectures, gymnasium, mothers’ meet- 
ings, boys’ and girls’ clubs, and the personal 
work of its paid and volunteer helpers, it is 
sending abroad influences for good through 
that whole district. Children are gathered 
from the street; and an effort is made to 
lead them in a right direction, and to instil 
into their lives a stronger moral and Ameri- 
can feeling. There are men’s meetings Sat- 
urday nights to offset the attractions of the 
saloons, a savings-bank for the mothers and 
children, free-ice distribution for the sick, 
fresh-air trips in summer for the children, 
classes in all sorts of educational and indus- 
trial work requiring ‘the services of about 
thirty teachers, paid and volunteer, entertain- 
ments every two weeks, religious services, 
and lectures. Parker Memorial is probably 
the most valuable investment in the Frater- 
nity’s hands. The gross cost of carrying on 
the work amounts to nearly $7,000; but about 
$2,000 is received in rents for rooms, leaving 
a net expenditure for this particular work of 
$5,000. 

The North End Union, on Parmenter 
Street, is a centre of activities for the uplift- 
ing of the life of the people in that crowded 
quarter. Almost $5,000 is annually spent 
in this work. Mr. Samuel F. Hubbard is 
the superintendent. Outside the industrial 
work the Union aims to make itself a social 
home for the young people, and to lend a 
hand in whatever way it can toward bringing 
a better and brighter life to young and old. 
An entire building, only two doors from the 
Union, is used for work with the children, 
and is called the Children’s House. The 
little children are gathered here, and in- 
structed in mind and morals; and the build- 
ing is busy from morning till night. 

For the district of South Boston the Fra- 
ternity has in Unity Church, on Dorchester 
Street, a good location, a neat and attractive 
little chapel, and a very earnest and genial 
young minister, Rev. C. A. Langston, who, 
with his enthustiastic wife, gives invaluable 
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help and cheer and healthy encouragement to 
a wide circle of people. There are no indus- 
trial departments in this branch of the work, 
the movement being more in the nature of 
a parish church. 

It is a good thing to know of so much 
home work at our doors, and to have it so 
judiciously administered as it is by the 
Benevolent Fraternity, which is itself a body 
of delegates appointed by the Unitarian 
churches of the city. Rev. John Cuckson is 
now president, and Rev. E. A. Horton sec- 
retary and executive agent. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


_ The financial year of the Association 
closes on May 1, and the contributing socie- 
ties are urgently requested to send in their 
gifts on or before that date. The treasurer’s 
books will be kept open long enough to per- 
mit the collections which may be taken on 
Sunday, April 30, to be recorded. The 
churches should clearly understand that, when 
membership in the Association is, by neglect 
to make the annual contribution, once lost, 
it requires two years before the right of rep- 
resentation in the Association can be re- 
gained. If the minister of any non-contrib- 
uting church is indifferent to the claims of 
fellowship and service, may not the Associa- 
tion depend upon the zeal and energy of 
some layman or earnest woman to see to it 
that the church is not unrepresented in the 
national fellowship? I have written or caused 
to be written cordial personal letters to all 
the ministers whose churches can and ought 
to contribute to the national cause and which 
have not yet been heard from. In most 
cases these letters have been received in the 
spirit in which they were written, and have 
been answered by prompt assurances of good 
will and aid; but in too many instances the 
letters have not even been acknowledged. It 
is too often a fact that the ministers who 
thus do nothing for the denominational work 
are the very ones who most urgently claim 
the financial support of the Association in 
Some of the 
churches that have not been heard from are 
without ministers. In such churches, if the 
parish committee has been forgetful, will 
not some active worker in the church remind 
the committee of its duty or by prompt per- 
sonal subscription sustain the membership of 
the society in the Association? The finan- 
cial record of the year promises to be encour- 
aging. The number of new contributors is 
larger than*ever before. The list of the 
churches that fail to do their duty will soon 
be as short as it will be shamefully conspicu- 
ous, while the gains this year in the gifts of 
the majority of the contributing churches 
give evidence of new confidence of courage. 
The Association gratefully acknowledges the 
self-denying zeal of many friends, and re- 
joices in the hearty co-operation of many 
generous givers. There are evidences of the 
growth in our body of a more efficient or- 
ganization and a more robust temper of ser- 
vice. SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 
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The National Alliance. 


Seventeen members were present at the 
monthly meeting held on April 14 at 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston. 

The corresponding secretary gave a most 
interesting account of a recent trip through 
Western New York, and the formation of new 
Branches at Lowville, Mrs. F. E. Pease, 
secretary, and at Jamestown, Miss Mary E. 
Butler, 226 Lake View Avenue, secretary. 
Branches have also been recently organized at 
North Easton, Mass., secretary Miss N. L. 
Withington, 38 Centre Street, at Westwood, 
Mass., secretary Miss Sarah Schlusemeyer, 
and at Winchester, Mass., secretary Miss 
Margaret C. Cumings. These Branches are 
valuable additions to the larger fellowship, 
and will be most cordially welcomed. 

Mrs. Ida A. Marks, 57 Sibley Street, De- 
troit, was elected director for Michigan, tak- 
ing the place of Mrs. Davis, lately resigning 
on account of removal from the State. 

The usual public meeting of the Alliance 
will be held on Monday afternoon of Anni- 
versary Week at half-past two o’clock, the 
Church of the Disciples being generously 
given for the purpose. Members of Alli- 
ance Branches and all others interested are 
invited to the meeting, which will be fol- 
lowed by an informal reception. Reports 
were read from the Pacific Coast, Rocky 
Mountains, and New England, nearly all 
showing much earnest thought expended upon 
serious subjects and much good work accom- 
plished for the Branches themselves and for 
the churches with which they are connected. 

My. Gibson and Mr. Dukes sent the cus- 
tomary monthly letter, telling the story of the 
services held by them, the places visited, and 
the literature distributed. These mission- 
aries of the Alliance have been so far quite 
well sustained, but something still remains 
clue them for this year. 

Amounts now needed are as follows :— 


For Mr. Gibson. £06.00 
Mr, Dukes - 10.00 
Presque Isle. 52.00 
Wolfeboro . 41.00 

opeka..... 10.00 
Berkeley ..evesssseevsee vee 210.00 
Oifawalaiercmendtadsicsteeee.t) | aes; cieseeusemns 1,170.00 


No new appeals were presented at this 
meeting. 


Emiry A. FIFIELD, Rec. Sec. 


The Sunday School. 


The current leaflet lessons, issued by the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society under the 
general title of ‘‘Character-building,’’ are 
now ready for May. The subjects are 
‘*Thoughtfulness,’’ ‘‘Persistence,’’ ‘‘For- 
giveness,’’ ‘‘Justice.’’ Among the Script- 
ural passages included in the treatment are the 
parable of the extortionate servant and the 
lesson of forgiveness from the Gospel of 
Matthew, also the parable of the widow and 
the unjust judge, who at last relented in view 
of the constant petition, also passages from 
Proverbs illustrating thoughtfulness and from 
Isaiah to enforce the lesson of justice. 
Woven in with the abstract teaching are 
helps from the story of Martha and Mary, 
examples of missionaries, lives of Columbus, 
Cyrus W. Field, and Samuel J. May. These 
lessons, containing not only these suggestive 
helps, but quotations in prose and poetry, with 
the various starting-points indicated for con- 
versation and discussion, are planned to equip 
teachers with something which they can un- 
fold and apply. They are not primarily in- 
tended to furnish a complete lesson for the 
pupil, but to give ample suggestive matter 
for any teacher. Understood in this way, 
these lessons on ‘‘Character-building,’’. both 
in the Intermediate and Advanced grades, are 
calculated to serve an admirable use in our 
Sunday-schools. 
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Every Other Sunday for April 23 has an 
original article by Miss Julia Goddard, 
grand-daughter of William Dawes, Jr., who 
was the associate of Paul Revere on the 
famous ride to Lexington and Concord. Miss 
Goddard brings forward in this prose and 
poetical contribution the memory of Dawes, 
whose patriotism and daring deserve wider 
recognition from historians and the people 
at large. In the same number of Every Other 
Sunday is a Madonna picture and other at- 
tractive illustrations. The usual variety of 
reading matter is to be found. Rev. Mr. 
Meyer shows how the Old Testament stories 
can be made interesting to the young in his 
narrative entitled ‘‘The Rainbow Coat,’’ and 
Dorothy King has a charming little story for 
young folks about a robin. Miss Margaret 
B. Barber has a bright poem, ‘‘Pussy Wil- 
lows,’’ in which pussy-cats figure largely. 
Rev. Charles W. Casson also tells in poetry 
an incident and its moral lesson, entitled, 
““Human Acorms.’’ Many other writers con- 
tribute. 


Another edition of A Book of Song and 
Service has been ordered from the printers. 
This will make the eighteenth thousand. 
One cause for the popularity of this book 
probably lies in the fact that it contains 
some standard cdngregational hymns and 
tunes, which, being used among the young 
peoplg, train them to an ability to sing in 
the congregation as they grow older. An- 
other attraction in the book is the large ma- 
terial offered there for special services. A 
Sunday-school is not obliged to buy pam- 


MAY ANNIVERSARIES 


OF THE 


BAPTIST SOCIETIES. 


Los Angeles, Cal. San Francisco, Cal. 
Portland, Ore. 


Two special trains will be run from Chicago to Lo 
Angeles to accommodate delegates and others. These 
trains will run over the 


SANTA FE ROUTE. 


Leave Chicago Tuesday, May 16, at 10.00 P.m.; 
arrive Los ees Saturday, May 20, at 8.30 A.M., carry- 
ing both first-class and tourist sleeping-cars and free chair 
cars. : 

Leave Chicago Wedvesday, May 17, at 8.00 p.m. ; 
arrive Los Angeles Saturday, May 20, at 1.50 P.M., carrying 
only finest first-class sleepers and through dining-car. 

Cost of ticket for both trains $72.50 from Chicago for 
roundtrip. For return va Portland, Ore., $12.50 extra. 
Rate from Boston and vicinity will probably be on same 
basis,—namely, one fare for the round trip. . 

_ Illustrated pamphlets, time-tables, and other informa- 
tion by addressing this office. 


S. W. MANNING, Gen’! New Eng. Agent, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
332 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
TWIN-SCREW 


DOMINION LINE esse 


B 0sTO N Belling Jom Pitelvas a 
TO 
QUEENSTOWN 


New England, Apr. 5, 
AND 


May 3,31, July 5. Canada, 
LIVERPOOL 


Apr. 19, AE 17, June 14, 
PALATIAL S' 


July 12. erbyshire, 
June 21, July 19. 
TEAMERS 
Modern, Safe, Fast. 
Average orase under 
8. 


FAST 


sage $60 and upwards. 
Second cabin $37.50. Third 

class $25.50. 

For passage plans and 
information apply to the 
company’s office, 103 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Reduced Rates. Saloon pas- 
day 


The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, Liv. Co., New York, 


Send for literature as to Methods of Treatment 
and special advantages. Address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., Box 498. 
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phlets or to go outside of this collection 
for services and songs applicable to every 
anniversary date in the religious calendar. 


We suggest to ministers and superintend- 
ents, and to all of our workers interested in 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, not to 
leave the matter of a contribution entirely to 
the Sunday-school. In some instances it is 
felt that an annual donation to the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society is purely something 
which concerns the children. Consequently, 
the only measures taken to collect money are 
within the Sunday-school itself; and the re- 
sources there are sometimes not very large. 
On the other hand there are some parishes 
where both the church and the Sunday-school 
make separate donations. But we ask that, 
where it is possible, joint action be taken, 
so that the children will feel they are giving, 
and th sum will be made up to its proper 
amount by the co-operation of the congrega- 
tion. In this case both adults and young 
people will have a real tie with the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society, and feel they 
are joining in the good work of spreading 
the cau.e through that channel. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


About May 1 the list of donors to the Am- 
herst fund will appear in this column and in 
Word and Work. Each society which has 
paid an annual fee to the National Union 
before May 31 is entitled to three delegates. 
Think of this now, and not wait till the last 
moment, The programme of the annual 
meeting is already so far arranged as to show 
it will be of marked interest. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


May 7. ‘‘The Good of the Past the Joy of 
the Present?’ (1 Cor. iii. 22; 2 Pet. i. 12); 
‘“Out of the Past,’’ sermon of Lyman Abbott 
in Outlook for April 8; Whittier’s ‘‘Oh, 
sometimes gleams upon our Sight.’’ Have 
four or five members sketch each an im- 
portant event of the past which has brought 
joy to the present,—mechanical, industrial, 
moral, or religious. Ask a number to tell 
what they consider the greatest contribution 
of the past to the present. 


THE Goop oF THE PAST THE JOY OF THE 
PRESENT. 


BY MR. W. S. NICHOLS. 


In a recent sermon by Dr. Lyman Abbott 
I find this saying: ‘‘In every to-day walk: 
a to-morrow.’’ If this be true, then we can- 
not leave out of consideration the fact that, 
however much we may talk about the past 
and present, they concern the future. There 
is no greater art or occupation which man- 
kind pursues than that of planning for the 
days to come. And so, with the alluring 
dreams of progress and with the rapid pass- 
ing events, we are in danger of forgetting the 
right relations between the past and present. 

Whenever we open the great book of his- 
tory and read the events of the centuries pre- 
ceding our own, we are interested in search- 
ing for the golden thread which binds them 
all together. . By careful study we find the 
way in which one thing grows from another 
and how the civilization of our age started 
back in the crude beginnings of primitive 
man. Mistakes have been made over and 
over again, and with the days of light are 
days of darkness. At times when there 
seemed to be no progress there would aiso 
seem to be a falling back; but, comparing age 
with age, we are convinced that no gain is 
lost. And this knowledge of the past gives 
us the key to the present, and helps us to 
unlock the door of the future. We might 
better liken it to the safe with a lock not 
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opened by a key, but by acombination. The 
safe stands in the office of the present 
Within it are the secrets of the future, but we 
cannot possess them without the combination 
which we receive by studying the past. 

The past is good only as we find in it 
those things which will make our own time 
glad. Each life does not begin all over 
again: it begins where some other life left 
off. Each generation of men does not have 
to discover or invent the things discovered or 
invented by the generation that went before 
The accumulation of years of thought and 
study and work is handed down to us, and we 
are free to use the results for our own good. 
And so with all matters which concern the 
life we live. We can use the experiences of 
the past; and, rightly used, they are of inesti- 
mable value. : 

The joy of the present lies in the fact that 
we hold in trust that which has been given to 
us and which we are to hand on to those that 
come after. There is no greater joy that we 
know than that which comes through personal 
responsibility. The present is ours, and in 
it we are to work and play. The history of 
to-day is our history. We share in the great 
hopes of mankind, and hopefulness is one of 
the great characteristics of man. If given 
the opportunity, there is no limit to what he 
will plan and carry out. Upon his freedom 
to do this his happiness depends. It is not 
enough, however, to conclude that the past is 
good and that the present is joyful. These 
statements alone may give us satisfaction, 
but they are of no practical value to us. To 
get at their real worth, we must ask and an- 
swer the question, What are we going to 
do about it? There is much that we can do. 
At the time of ‘the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of Harvard College, in the pro- 
cession of students the Freshmen carried this 
transparency,—‘‘Harvard College has been 
waiting two hundred and fifty years for us.’’ 
It was a bald statement, but it expressed a 
real truth. If we could only feel that this 
world has been waiting all these centuries for 
our arrival, then we would begin to realize 
the kind of life we have to live. Our life 
is short, it is true; but we have a right to 
believe that the period through which we 
pass is of more importance than any yet 
passed. We have all engaged in the fasci- 
nating play of setting up blocks, so that, when 
we push one, the rest will fall. That is a 
simple illustration of the great scientific law 
of transmission of force. It also illustrates 
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how personal influence is transmitted from 
one to another. Each person that comes into 
contact with us, either in the world of society 
or business, is liable to take away some im- 
press which we have given. Because of this 
inevitable contact, we cannot be unmindful of 
what we have to give. In this way the world 
does wait for every new life and its develop- 
ment. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 
Rev. Richard Henry Greaves and Mr. 
Edgar S. Wiers are commended to our 


churches by the Committee on Fellowship. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and Nor- 
folk Branches of the Women’s National Alli- 
ance will be held at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, on Monday, May 1, at eleven o’clock. 
Officers of other Branches are cordially in-, 
vited. 


Boston.—The Wednesday noon service at 
King’s Chapel, May 3, will be conducted by 
Rev. E. R. Shippen of Dorchester. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, 25 Beacon Street, 
May I, to.30 A.M. Rev. George H. Hosmer 
will preside. Rev. Charles A. Allen will 
give the essay. 


Children’s Mission to the Children of the 
Destitute: The fiftieth annual meeting of 
this corporation for the choice of officers and 
other legal business will be held at the 
Home, 277 Tremont Street, on Wednesday, 
May 3, at 3 30 P.M. Amendments to Arti- 
cle III, Sections I. and II., will be acted 
upon. Christopher R. Eliot, Secretary. 


Channing Club, Ladies’ Night, was cele- 
brated at Hotel Vendome, April 24, with an 
attendance of more than one hundred and 
fifty. After the dinner President Courtenay 
Guild opened the speech-making. and intro- 
duced Rev. James Eells, who eloquently de- 
scribed the Unitarian attitude, showing that 
modern science supports the truth proclaimed 
by the Unitarian gospel. He said: ‘‘The 
truth which underlies Unitarianism, the truth 
of the immanence of God, is the truth which 
bears religion on its front, which stands 
alongside the science and the psychology of 
the present day. We cannot claim the liber- 
alizing of theology everywhere, but we have 
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a religion most in touch with the present day 
thought. Rev. Thomas R. Slicer also spoke 
on ‘‘Religion and Nature,’’ and Col. Curtis 
Guild on ‘‘Religion in the Army.’’ 


First Parish in Brighton, Rev. F. S. C. 
Wicks: The standing committee has printed 
its annual report, giving a most encouraging 
account of the work of the past church year, 
just ended. The report says: ‘‘The most 
substantial growth in everything needful to 
make up a live, active church has been be- 
yond our most sanguine expectations... . 
All bills which are due have been paid, and 
we have a comfortable balance with which 
to start the new year.’’ Speaking of the 
work of the minister, the committee says: 
“Certainly, nothing but success can crown his 
untiring zeal and energy as displayed in the 
uplifting and convincing character of his ser- 
mons, and in his ready response to the many 
calls upon him for every kind of service 
from a rapidly growing parish.’’ 


The seventh regular meeting of the Unita- 
tian Sunday School Union was held in the 
parlors of the Church of the Disciples Mon- 
day evening, April 17. 

It was voted that the chair appoint a nom- 
inating committee of three to present a list 
of officers for the coming year to be voted 
upon at the next meeting. Rev. E. A. Hor- 
ton, Mrs. A. S. Doane, and Mr. Edwin J. 
Lewis were appointed. 

The subject for the evening was ‘‘The Use 
of Pictures in Sunday-school Teaching.’’ 
Rev. Austin S. Garver of Worcester, the 
first speaker, gave an interesting account of 
the work in his own school, which has been 
based upon the study of religious pictures for 
the past seven years. His school has been 
taking up the lifé of Jesus, and each child is 
provided with a picture and a little book in 
which to paste it. This picture and the 
Bible form the complete outfit for the lesson. 
Rev. Charles T. Billings of Lowell said 
that he was using the lesson papers prepared 
by the Sunday School Society in his school. 
He believes strongly in the use of pictures as 
a means to bring out spiritual truth, but not 
as an end in themselves. There were ques- 
tions and rémarks from Mr. Horton, Mr. 
Ames, and others. The meeting was ad- 
journed at 8.45. 


Albany, N.Y.— First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. William M. Brundage: The fourth 
anniversary of the founding of this church 
was celebrated March 24. From the pastor’s 
report we quote: ‘‘The fourth year of our 
society’s life has been a very important 
one. Our membership, in despite of numer- 
ous removals fiom the city, has increased 
more than ten per cent. Our Sunday-school 
has grown. All the departments of our work 
have been healthy and vigorous. Our income 
has increased. We are much nearer self- 
supporting than we were one year ago. But 
the most important step we have yet taken 
has been the purchase of a home of our own, 
and the raising of nearly enough money to 
pay for it. We have $15,000 in pledges and 
money toward paying for our new building. 
I had hoped to report at this time that the 
entire amount required had been raised. But 
our perfected plans call for a greater expen- 
diture than we anticipated. The building, 
when completed, however, will be a still 
mote comfortable home than we expected. 

**And, then, we have at last justified our 
existence in Albany. One of the most satis- 
factory experiences during these past few 
weeks has been the testimony to the value of 
our work freely and earnestly given by mem- 
bers of other churches. These have also 
generously contributed to our new building, 
Jews and Gentiles alike, Among these are 
Presbyterians, Episccpalians, Baptists, and 
Methodists; and we are heartily grateful to 
them. ’’ 
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Amherst, Mass.—Rev. John D. Reid 
preached April 9. On the 12th inst. the 
Connecticut Valley Association of Liberal 
Ministers met here, Rev. George F. Piper 
presiding. Prayer was offered by Rev. Cal- 
vin Stebbins. Rev. George W. Solley gave a 
remarkably. fine address upon the life of 
Samuel Willard, the blind minister of Deer- 
field and pioneer of Unitarianism in the val- 
ley; Rev. Edmund Q. S. Osgood, an inspir- 
ing paper on pastoral work; Rev. John D. 
Reid, a characteristically clear and persua- 
sive analysis of the grounds of toleration; 
and Rev. Francis B. Hornbrooke, a masterly 
criticism of the postulates of Christian sci- 
ence. The discussion was shared in by Dr. 
George C. Cressey, Rev. Alfred Free, Rev. 
William W. Peck, and Rev. Angelo Hall of 
the Association and by Rev. Frederick M. 
White of the Amherst Baptist church. 

The women of Unity Church have a two 
days’ festival, May 1 and 3, for which friends 
in the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, and 
in the Second Congregational Church of 
Northampton are rendering great assistance. 


Billerica.—The Association of Ministers 
in and about Cambridge will meet with Rev. 
M. O. Simons on Monday, May 1. Hilary 
Bygrave, Scribe. 


Brookfield, Mass.—First Church, Rev. 
William L. Walsh: The fine music, the sim- 
ple beautiful old story of the Risen and 
Rising Lord, the very large congregations of 
both morning and afternoon, the vunprece- 
dented spectacle in Brookfield of three elec- 
tric cars waiting in front of the church in the 
afternoon to carry the people who had come 
from other towns to their homes,—all com- 
bined to make our Easter time one long to 
be remembered. 

The foliowing Sunday was a continuation 
of this same service, the service being car- 
ried by the Sunday-school. And it was well 
carried. At this service the regular Easter 
offering for the Children’s Mission in 
Boston was taken. It resulted in the largest 
offering taken for years, if not indeed the 
largest ever taken for this purpose. This 
service helps us to remember the tenderness 
of Jesus, who said, ‘‘Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me.’’ 


Cambridge, Mass.— Appleton Chapel, 
Sunday, April 30, 7.30 p.M. Rev. George 
Harris, D.D., of Andover, will preach. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—All Souls’ Church, 
Rev. Marion F. Ham: Great activity pre- 
vails in our church work. Sunday-school 
and Bibie class are well attended. The Mon- 
day evening lectures, Emerson Study Class, 
Women’s Alliance, and other movements are 
all vigorously presenting the outcome of Uni- 
tarian belief. Great interest is being taken 
by outsiders. Rev. Sam Jones, the evangel- 
ist, has recently held revivals here, in which 
he attacked and abused Unitarianism. Since 
which more than ever people seem anxious to 
know for what we really stand. Such an in- 
quiry was sent to our local paper, and the 
editor printed the following reply :— 

The Unitarian church has no authoritative 
creed. The fundamental points of belief are 
as follows :— 

Unitarians believe that the Supreme Being 
is one person (the unity of God as opposed 
to the Trinity). 

That Jesus was a man, partaking of the 
divine nature, but not a God. 

That God is the Creator and Father of all 
men; that all men are naturally brothers. 

Yhat God animates and inspires all life; 
that the Bible contains much truth, but is 
not an infallible book. / 

That man is an immortal soul, divinely 
created, as yet imperfect, but capable of 
endless development; that heaven is a con- 
ditien of character to be attained only by 
living unselfishly and seeking perfection. 
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Chelsea, Mass.—Rev. Charles A. Place 
has resigned the pastorate of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, and accepted a call to Gard- 
ner, Mass. His resignation takes effect on the 
Ist of May. Rev. Margaret B. Barnard will 
supply the pulpit here until September 


Chicago, Tll—At Unity Church the last 
meeting for the season of the Branch Alli- 
ance was held on Tuesday, April 4, the 


Business Notices. 


Comfort in Business.—We call the attention of 
merchants and counting-room workers to the new styles of 
office chairs which are on exhibition this week at the ware- 
rooms of the Paine Furniture Company. They are skil- 
fully constructed to embody the greatest amount of com- 
fort to the sitter, and they ought to go far to relieve the 
fatigue of long office hours. The back and seat are each 
outlined to the natural curves of the body. The arms are 
carefully adjusted at a proper supporting height, and every 
detail is perfect. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


ee 
THE address of Rev. I. F. Porter is Newton 
Lower Falls. 


Marriages. 


In Malden, 12th inst., by Rev. B. H. Bailey, assisted by 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, of Boston, Rey. Leroy Fletcher 
Snapp, minister of the Unitarian church in Malden, and 
Robie Elizabeth Greenleaf, of Malden, 


Deaths. 


At Brookfield, 13th inst., George C. Converse, aged 61 
yrs, 4 mos. 


At Brookfield, 16th inst., Orlando F. Eaton, aged 70 yrs. 
5 mos. 24 days. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, F*tablishea 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS, 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities cted with t 
el en har facil connected wi he 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


“Grapine.” 


Absolutely pure, unfermented juice of choice 
Chautauqua Grapes. A superior article for the 


COMMUNION TABLE 


AND FOR 


MEDICINAL PURPOSES. 


Prepared by THE GLEASON FruIT JuIcE Com- 
PANY, Ripley, N.Y 
Price per dozen: Quarts, $5.00; Pints, $3.00. 
Half-dozen at the same rate. 


Send for circular with testimonials to the general agents 
for New England. 


T. S. MITCHELL & Co., 
15 and 19 North Main Street, = Providence, R.I. 
OSITION WANTED AS HOUSE-— 


KEEPER or COMPANION, Best of refer- 
ences. furnished. Address P.O. Box 759, South Manches- 
ter, Conn, 
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Ladies’ Aid Society holding its annual meet- 
ing the same afternoon. Mrs. F. B. Hosmer, 
daughter of Robert Collyer, read a most in- 
teresting paper by the latter on ‘‘Charles and 
Mary Lamb,’’ after which- tea was served 
and there was a pleasant social gathering. 
The last meeting of the Chicago Associate 
Alliance was held at Unity Church on Thurs- 
day, April 6, at 11 A.M. The sermon topic 
for Easter Sunday was ‘‘Tbe Last Seven 
Words of Christ on the.Cross’’; for April 9, 
‘*The Metropolis of the Universe.’’ A choral 
society has been organized in the Young 
People’s Club, which meets every week for 
practice and rehearsal. 


Deerfield, Mass.— First Congregational 
Church, George W. Solley: In December last 
a new form of covenant was presented to the 
few remaining church members, and gladly 
accepted by them. Since then it has been 
presented to individuals, and twenty-four men 
and women have signed the following state- 
ment :— 

‘<In the love of truth we unite for the wor- 
ship of God and the service of man; and, as 
his followers, we accept the religion of Jesus, 
holding, in accordance with‘his teaching, that 
practical religion is summed up in love to 
God and love to man. We covenant with 
God our Father, and with each other, to 
insure perpetually to this community a rever- 
ent worship of God, free and untrammelled 
preaching of the truth, the religious training 
of our youth, the upbuilding of character, and 
the promotion of benevolence. 

‘*We cordially invite to our fellowship any 
who, while differing from us in belief, are 
willing to unite with us for worship and ser- 
vice upon this broad platform. ”’ 

On Sunday, April 9, the huge old meeting- 
house was one mass of flowering plants and 
cut flowers, the high old mahogany pulpit 
being almost hidden by them. The Sunday- 
school occupied the south gallery, and sang 
three anthems, with the choir. At the bap- 
tismal service there were seven children and 
five adults baptized. After this the right 
hand of fellowship was given to a large num- 
ber who had signed the covenant. The ser- 
mon for the day was the conclusion of the 
Lenten series upon the subject ‘‘The Gospels 
of the Higher Life.’’ The communion ser- 
vice was observed after the sermon, and Sun- 
day afternoon the scholars distributed the 
cut flowers among the sick. The annual par- 
ish meeting and church banquet on Monday 
evening continued the celebration. Sixty 
people sat down to supper, and more came 
later for the business meeting and reports. 
The treasurer reported all bills paid and a 
small balance in the treasury. Other reports 
showed all departments of work in good 
healthy condition, each with a balance to 
apply on the work of the coming year. After 
the business meeting and reports the people 
listened with great interest to the guests, 
Rev. James Eells of Boston, Archibald M. 
Howe of Cambridge, Rev. John D. Reid of 
Greenfield, and Rev. William Ballou of Am- 
herst. It has been a year of steady work, and 
we more than hold our own. 


Fargo, No. Dak.—Dr. R. Fisk, our min- 
ister, has been asked by the faculty of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College to give 
the annual address in June. This is the 


first time that a resident of this city has been |. 


honored in this way, and it shows how deep 
an impression has been made in the com- 
munity by our minister’s year’s work. His 
decision to resign at the end of June is a 
matter of much regret, and it is hoped that 
some one may be found to continue the work 
on the same high plane. 


Keene, N.H.— Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Charles B. Elder: The Unitarian Club ob- 
served Ladies’ Night on April 12, with a 
large attendance of members and guests. 


The Christian Register : 


Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford of Waltham gave 
a very bright and suggestive address upon 
‘*The Inspiration of a Free Faith.’’ He was 
followed by Rev. Messrs. F. W. Pratt of 
Walpole and Charles B. Elder. This com- 
pletes the ninth year of the existence of the 
club. 


Luverne, Minn.—A driving snow-storm 
ushered in the Easter-tide, but plants and 
flowers were wrapped up and carried to the 
church as usual. The Sunday-school and 
congregation filled the church. Mrs. Wilkes, 
our previous pastor, was with us; and the 
exercises seemed to touch all with an unusual 
interest and meaning. Seven new members 
received the right hand of fellowship. Dis- 
tribution of plants and Easter eggs followed 
the service. 


Marietta, Ohio.—Rev. E. A. Coil: There 
were special services here on Easter Sunday, 
both for the Sunday-school and for the con- 
gregation. Seven new members united with 
the society, while one child was christened. 
Our congregations both morning and evening 
are larger than ever before at this time of 
the year. Our pastor has won for the church 
a recognition from the other churches never 
before accorded us. Our financial condition 
was never better. Our Alliance and Young 
People’s Society are in a flourishing condi- 
tion. 


Philadelphia, Pa. The Unitarian Club 
met on Thursday evening, the 2oth of April, 
at the Spring Garden Church, when Rev. 
C. W. Wendte gave a very interesting and 
eloquent account of the work of Rev. Thomas 
Starr King in California during the period 
between 1860-64. The March meeting of 
the club was held in the First Church, and 


was addressed by Rev. Merle St. Croix 
Wright of New York. 
San Jose, Cal—The Pacific Unitarian 


says: ‘‘Mr. Haskell’s series of sermons on 
“The Evolution of Religious Thought,’ begun 
in January, continued until mid-March, with 
deepening interest, which culminated in one, 
entitled ‘The Unseen Universe: A Reply to 
the Sceptic and Agnostic.’ This closed with 
the affirmation: ‘In the inner consciousness 
of the soul, man knows that he is at one 
with all the life and light and beauty of this 
universe of the living God. The religious 
faith that is the outcome of this conscious- 
ness of his unity with the highest Life isa 
never-failing source of strength and peace.’ ”’ 


Sioux City, Ia—Rev. Mary A. Safford 
and Rev. Marie H. Jenney: At our special 
Easter service seventeen were admitted into 
fellowship, making thirty-one members who 
have joined our church this year. The event 
of the church year was the fourteenth annual 
meeting on April 5. In spite of a snow- 
storm, eight long tables were filled with over 
two hundred people. The reading of the 
year’s report was followed by toasts and 
music, after which Miss Safford gave a short 
talk on ‘‘How we jraised the Debt,’’ speak- 
ing in praise of the Finance Committee and 
in appreciation of the generosity of the con- 
gregation in contributing more than $4,000 
in so short atime. At the close of her ad- 
dress, she held up the note, to which she 
touched a match. While the note burned, all 
arose and sang together, — 


‘¢From all that dwell below the skies 
Let the Creator’s praise ‘arise !’’ 


Our church is now free from all outstanding 
obligations. Oh this happy occasion greet- 
ings were received and read from four of the 
Jowa_ churches which the Sioux City church 
has been instrumental in organizing. 


Westford, Mass.— Rey. L. H. Bucks- 


horn has accepted a call from the San Diego 
(Cal.) church, 
the rst of June, 
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Worcester, Mass.—The annual meeting 
of the Worcester League of Unitarian Women 


was held April 19 at the Church of ‘the 


Unity. Over one hundred were present. After 
the election of officers the Current Events 
Committee presented a paper embodying the 
origin, extent, and work of the Red Cross 
Society. This was followed by three papers 
on the topic, ‘‘Personal Allegiance to our 
Church’’ as expressed in the following sub- 


Macbeth lamp-chimneys — 
more light and don’t break. 
Can’t you get ’em ? 7 
What’s your dealer say 
about ’em ? 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1898-99. 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr, Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit” through 
the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 
1. Worry. 
2. The Church’s Claim on the Individual. 
3. Can we make Trouble serve us? 
4. Don’t Care—Religious and Political. 
5. The Parable of ‘Lot’s Wife.” (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 
6. The Evils of Religious and Political Pes- 
simism. 
%. The Word of God. 
8. Our Mission and our Missions. 
9. The Song and Sacrament of Thanksgiv- 
ing. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
10. My Life’s Meaning. 
11. Green Pastures and Still Waters. 
13. The Rebirth of Christ. 


15. The Worth of I Will. (By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) 


1%. The Patience of Hope.—A Story. (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 

18. Peace on Earth. (By Edward Everett Hale.) 

19. Wild Lilies. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

20. Reserves. (By Rey. Robert Collyer.) 

21. The (Way where the Light dwelleth. (By 
Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


Series on ‘Belief in Immortality” ; 


12. I. Primitive Ideas of Death and After. 

14. II. The Beliefs of the Old-world Civili- 
zations. 

16. III. The Old Testament and Immortal- 
ity. : 

22. IV. Paul’s Doctrine of Death and the 
Other Life. 

23. \V. Jesus and Immortality. 

24. WI. The Other World of the Middle 


Ages. 

25. VII. Protestant Belief concerning Death 
and the Life Beyond. 

26. VIII. The Agnostic Reaction. 


2%. IX. The Significance of Spiritualism: 
An Easter Sermon. 
28 X.The Present Condition and the 
\ World’s Needs in regard to this 
Matter of Belief in Immortality. 
29. XI. Probabilities which fall Short. of 
Demonstration. 
30. Root and Flower, (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


His resignation takes place GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston, 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 
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aieiatcnik: What is Personal Allegiance? 
Do our Young People feel this Allegiance? 
Would Further Organization be Helpful? 
The collection was devoted to Rev. Mr. 
Dukes. 


N. Y. League of Unitarian Women. 
—A regular meeting was held on Friday, 
April 7, at Unity Church, Brooklyn, with 
an attendance of about one hundred and fifty, 
Mrs. A. Wendell Jackson presiding. The 
secretary’s and treasurer’s reports were read. 
The Philanthropic News Report was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Jacobs, who gave an ac- 
count of the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Church Temperance Society, which has di- 
vided the city into districts for parochial 
work among all classes, and established the 
Squirrel Inn, which is a coffee-house in 
a crowded part of the Bowery, containing 
reading - room, lecture hall, and bedrooms; 
also six lunch-wagons, ice-water fountains, 
and coffee-vans for drivers in different parts 
of the city. 

In Mrs. Hooper’s Religious News Report 
the installation of Rev. Mr. Duskie at 
Hackensack and Rutherford and the work of 
various Alliances were mentioned. 

Mrs. R, H. Davis gave a graphic account 
of her experiences in Ottawa, Canada, where 
she had spoken at the Unitarian church and 
started an Alliance, and in Jamestown and 
Lowville, N.Y., where there are wonderful 
opportunities for pioneer missionary work. 
Mrs. Davis then asked for a contribution 
toward the Middle States Conference on Mr. 
Morehouse’s behalf, and thirty dollars ($30) 
were collected. j 

Miss Gertrude Savage read a paper on 
James Martineau, in which she gave a de- 
lightful account of this great thinker’s life 
and works. A description of Martineau’s 
personal appearance and manner was given, 
and his clearness and nobleness of ethical 
judgment spoken of. ‘‘His greatness was 
of a kind that uplifts, but does not over- 
power. ’’ 

Miss Chapman read a “short supplementary 
paper, in which she emphasized the fact that 
Dr. Martineau was not willing to stand for 
any church, Miss Chapman was most op- 
posed to this indefiniteness of position. 

Mrs. Wilson gave Dr. Martineau’s defini- 
tion of religion, —‘‘the right attitude of the 
finite soul to the infinite’’ ; and Miss Bucking- 
ham, who had seen him, gave a vivid de- 
scription of his personality. The life and 
work of Frances Power Cobbe were next dis- 
cussed by Miss Buckingham. 

Miss Cobbe was a ‘‘plain, blunt woman’’ 
from her own estimate. She possessed ex- 
traordinary power of intellect, and Mrs. Som- 
erville spoke of her as one of the best and 
most clever of women. Religion was her 
chief interest; and for four years she went 
through a terrible process of doubt, for her 
father and mother belonged to the evangelical 
faith. At twenty she was an agnostic, but 
from that time on she came to a positive 
theism. Her first book appeared in 1855, and 
treated morality as an exact science, —the end 
of man virtue, not happiness. Miss Cobbe 
was the friend of great men,—a remarkable 
woman in every sense. 

Mrs. Wilson read two most interesting let- 
ters of Miss Cobbe, and Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell spoke on the influence of 
- the lives of such souls as Dr. Martineau and 
Frances Power Cobbe. 

After the singing of a hymn the meeting 
adjourned, and the usual social hour was 
spent at luncheon. 

Harrier T. Boas, Rec. Sec’y. 
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Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged... + $40,827.47 


Apr. 15. Unity Church, St. “Paul, Minn. 60.00 
15. First Unitarian Congregational Society, 
ilton, N.H..... 15.50 
17. First Foush, Concord, ‘additional “Gn 
all $626.50). .--se2se0see sees sseeeees 126.50 
17. oe ies in Gakiand, hea CEO Eco 25.00 
17. Frien: 2.00 
10.00 
120.00 
59.06 
100.00 
1.00 
- 200,00 
18. Society in Ay ica Me. 15.00 
18, Society in Marietta, Ohi 15.00 
18. Society in Northboro . 56.00 
20. First Congregational Church, Cincin- 
Hath) ONIGs vie yleaxsceveicececcsnesnae 135.00 
20. Society i in Topeka, Kan.. 21.01 
20. Society in Houlton, Me.. 26.21 
20. Society in Oakland, Cal., additional (in 
PUG TEO ON een asicie wal 12s -sJacem eee 75.00 
20, Sunday-school of Societyin Middleboro, 2.00 
20. Society i in Bernardston.. 15.00 
20. Society in Alton, IIl., additional Gn all 
$107 00) .. 4 5.00 
20. Society in Leicester... . 57.00 
20. Society in Littleton, N.H. 10.00 
20. Society in Upton........ 50.00 
20. Spring ¢ Garden (Gere. 
elphia, Pa : 50.00 
21. Society in Kennebun 
(in 109,00) io0.cesss 52.00 
21. Society in Hackensack, N. 5.75 
2x. Society in Los Angeles, Cal. 40,00 
2r. Women’s National Alliance.. oe 10.00 
21. Society in Fitchburg, on account aeaees 298.50 
21. Unitarian Society-of Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa., on account...... 200.00 
21. First Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Brooklya, N.Y .--.2-..- 60s. eens + 1,000.00 
21. Society in Pembroke.. 5.00 
2x. Society in Nantucket. . 50.00 
21. Society in Chelsea......... = 10.00 
22. Society in Davenport, Ia............... 10.00 
22, First PEED pcctet UBD SCONE 
Minn.. 10.00 
$43,770.00 
Apr. 15. Bequest of the late Miss Elizabeth B. 
Fisher, of Boston......-.---+..-+++ $10,391.00 
17. Bequest of the late Mrs. Mary Ann P. 
Weld of Boston, on account.....-. 8,000.00 
17. First Parish, Concord, for Grindall 
Reynolds Fund........ cess esse sess 100.00 


Francis H. Lincoun, 7yeas., 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Armenian Orphan Fund. 


From Women’s Alliance of South Conereeanonel 
Church, Boston 


12,00 
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A Soap 
poniiniicr 


Just toremind you that you will 
never regret having ordered Wool 
Soap for your toilet and bath, for 
it’s the purest soap afloat, the 
soap you are sure of, the soap safe 


for you and for baby. 
If your dealer hasn’t it, send 


us his name, and we’ll send you 
a cake free. 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 


SAANAANAARANAANAANS 
OLD AND NEW 
UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


VUIUUVUUUUUUUUUUUUUUU 
AAAAANAAMR EAS 


PAQANQARNRAQNAA 


SUUUUU 


Price $1.50. 


Contents: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 

“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ... The 
best popular Ses) of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice. ... Chadwick has most interestingly set 


forth the rapid Manstcrniatone of Unitarian belief.”—7ke 
Nation. 


SUAS weighty, testimony to a notable religious movement 


The undersigned begs the Alliances to renew | from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 


their contributions for the Armenian orphans. 


A telegram from Dr. Raynolds of Van, says | of the reader, There are some passages that 


that thousands are starving there. Two cents 


a day for barley will support a child. 


IsaABEL C. BARROWS. 
51 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 


Irritable Stomachs 


make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for invalids 
and dyspeptics and those needing nour- 
ishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists’ in 2-02., %, % and 1 1b. tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
fi 


abriken vorm, Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 


¢ Trafg-mark 
t 


Seven food products—prevent 
and relieve diabetes, 


S sia, debility, etc. Ask dealers, 
Unlike all others. Look for 
criss-cross lines. 


K. C. WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR, 


Prevents constipation and liver troubles, 
GLUTEN CRITS, 
New health breakfast food, 
PANSY Pastry Flour, Finest made+ 


yspep- 


amphlet 


ELL & RHINES, Watertown, N. Y., U.S. A. 


and sample offer mailed free. 
FE. Ww 


His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and oe uickens that 
bclons to the 
anthology of prophetic literature.””—Cuas. G. Amgs, i 
the New World. 
“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
gospels see something of the great moulding influences that 
have shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel cuuthas taken into comradeship with its 
Bebe army of workers and saints. Decidedly marking 
a clearer ee of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.”—The Unitarian, 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receift of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. é 
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Pleasantries. 


A novel in three chapters: Chapter I., 


Maid One; Chapter II., Maid Won; Chap- 


ter III., Made One.—Rambler. 


Father: ‘‘When women get to voting, if 
they ever should, they will be found wearing 
the party yokes as meekly as the men.’’ 
Daughter: ‘‘They won’t if yokes are not in 
fashion. ’’—Z xchange. 


They were viewing the leaning tower of 
Pisa. ‘‘What do you think of it, Elisha?’’ 
asked Mrs. Porkchop. ‘‘Don’t it strike you 
as bein’ a little crooked?’’ ‘‘It’s the worst 
out-o’-plumb thing I ever seen!’’ replied Mr. 
Pp. ‘*The contractor couldn’t build a chicken- 
coop for me!’’—America. 


During the Crimean War the supply of 
tallow was limited; and, as a consequence, 
candles went up in price. A woman was 
charged a half-penny instead of a farthing 
for a tallow candle at the village shop. 
‘¢Now how is that, Mr. O’Brien?’’ she in- 
quired. ‘‘It’s due to the war, ma’am,’’ said 
the shopkeeper. ‘¢Well,’’ exclaimed the 
woman, ‘‘I niver knew they fight by candle- 
light before!’’ 


Joseph Jefferson, at a dinner in New York, 
said that, when called upon for a certain 
speech in New Haven, Billy Florence once 
delivered himself thus: ‘‘It is here and to 
you, ladies and gentlemen, that I owe my 
present success in my profession, We knew 
each other when boys and girls. We played 
marbles together under the shadow of the old 
church; and now to receive this warm wel- 
come from old friends,—what can I say? 
Simply that I never can forget the people of 
Hartford.’’ A man in the front row said, 
‘This is New Haven, Mr. Florence.’’ ‘‘I 
mean New Haven, of course,’’ said Flor- 
ence, gravely. 


A recent discussion at a dinner table, 
whether ‘‘gotten’’ or ‘‘got’’ were the prefer- 
able participle, received a practical solution, 
at least for the telegraphic service, from the 
experience related of a college professor who 
preferred ‘‘gotten.’’? He had telegraphed to 
his wife, some miles up town, ‘‘I have 
gotten tickets for the opera to-night: meet 
me there.’’ The telegraph operator rendered 
this into, ‘‘I have got ten tickets,’’ etc. 
Mrs. Professor was delighted with the oppor- 
tunity of entertaining her friends, and ac- 
cordingly made up a party of eight besides 
herself, whose greetings to the professor at 
the rendezvous were perhaps more cordial 
than his feelings until things were explained. 
He now makes one exception to his custom- 
ary use of ‘‘gotten.’’—Christian World. 


The young wife of a military man gained 
fresh notions last year as to the hardships 
endured by our soldiers when in camp. 
‘*The way the officers treat those poor men 
is perfectly horrid, my dear!’’ she exclaimed 
to a friend. ‘*‘The most dreadful shower 
came up while I was on a tour of inspection 
with Henry, and he hurried me back. On 
the way we passed a poor sentinel, and of 
course I knew he'd be drenched. So I said, 
‘Hurry back to your quarters, or you’re sure 
to get dreadfully wet!’ But he kept right 
on pacing, and Henry reproved me for speak- 
ing to him; and, when I said it was cruel, 
he only laughed. And, when I told him at 
Jeast he ought to lend that poor fellow an um- 
brella, he just voared. Isn't it dreadful? 
You see, we've really no idea how those sol- 
diers suffer !’’ 


“The Christian Repistér 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


_ ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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| BAKING 
PowDER 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
TASS ETS. Dncsererieg ink: «) wiceac poe tees acon ona: 
RE GAER ao a alle 

$2,292,335.40 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. _ . 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is en- 
titled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
_ Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 

M. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES - 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR GASH 


I am especially prepared to pay liberally for all Western 
Mortgage Investments. No fees nor commissions. Cor- 


respondence solicited. 
S. K. HUMPHREY, 


640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH GiLLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE-MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Educational. 


Dr. & Mrs, John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOGL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. Scuoor.—New building this year; large, 
well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 girls 
non-resident. Hurthex particulars—illustrated catalogue 
upon addressing 


PROSPECT HIL/ 
GREENFIELD 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev 


Miss IDA F, FOSTER, B 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH 


(46th Year.) 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL | 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


GEO. H. ELLIS 
PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS ST. 
BOSTON 


ITH commodious rooms, 
large and fast Presses, 
Type-setting Machines, new and 
modern material, the establish- 
ment ranks with the best for 
the execution of Letterpress or 
Plate Printing. 


BOOKS. 
PAMPHLETS 
NEWSPAPERS 
MAGAZINES 
SERMONS 
CATALOGUES 
REPORTS 
LAW WORK 


AND EVERY VARIETY OF 


lercantile and 
b Printing 


No Job is too small or none too 
\ large to receive careful attention 


The Pamphlet Bindery, included in the 
office, is furnished with every facility for 
rapid and good work. 


A 


*HURCH 


ARPETS 


~ AT MANU: 
FACTURERS 
PRICES: 


<-CARPETS and 
WASHINGTON 
-OF-P. BOYLSTOW 


STi; 
ST. 


HN H. Pray, Sons & Co 


UPHOLSTERY; 
BOSTON. 


